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Tue Deprepations of the “Vanity Publisher” are 
abroad in the land. Warnings such as THE 
AvutHor & JouRNALIST has frequently published 
against this type of pirate rarely reach their vic- 
tims because the latter usually are so inexperienced 
that they do not even know of the existence of a 
writers’ magazine. The vanity publisher thrives 
on the fact that when the average person has pro- 
duced a piece of writing, whether a poem or a 
novel, there springs up in its creator an itch to 
see the masterpiece in print. The first piece of 
literature to reach this aspirant for fame is the 
invitation. It reads about as follows: 


Dear Sir: 4 

I am writing to ask whether you have at this time 
any prose or poetry manuscripts that you would care 
to submit for possible publication in book form. 

We have room for one or two more books on our list 
and we should like to examine some of your work with 
a view to publishing it at this time. 

Cordially yours, 


The Company. 


The recipient of this invitation does not recog- 
nize it as a multigraphed form letter, carefully 
“filled in” with his name and address. He sub- 
mits something. It may be a poem, it may be a 
story, it may be a novel. No matter how long, 
how good, or how bad, he receives this letter of 
“acceptance” : 
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Dear Sir: 

Our readers have reported favorably on your many. 
script, and they have recommended its publication op 
the following terms: 

You are to receive a royalty of 40 per cent on the total 
proceeds from the sales of this book, and you are to ad. 
vance $950 in three payments: $350 when you receive 
completed galley proofs, $300 when you receive com. 
pleted page proofs, and $300 when you receive com. 
pleted copies of the book. 

We should make this a 12 mo. volume, specially de. 
signed by our staff artist, printed in large type on heavy 
wove paper, containing about five illustrations, and at. 
tractively bound either in cloth or in antique boards, 
The book should sell at about $1 retail. 

If there is any other information that you would like 
to have regarding our plans for the publication of this 
manuscript, please write to me to that effect. 

If, however, everything is, as I trust, clear and satis. 
factory, we shall set about publishing your manuscript 
immediately. Cordially yours, 

The Company, 


Usually a contract is sent to the author for his 
signature. In such case, as in the letter, there js 
careful avoidance of the number of copies the 
author is to have printed for his money. Nothing 
definite is said about sales, other than the vague 
promise to list the volume in a catalogue. 

Of course, there are never any sales, and the 
author, having paid an exceedingly high price for 
the printing of his manuscript (frequently it is 
the same price whether the manuscript consists of 
a small collection of poems or a_ full-length 
novel), is out just so much money. He does not 
know that such concerns have no standing with 
book dealers, and have no sales force or method 
of putting beoks on the market, even if they were 
interested in doing so. The author could much 
better have invested the money in having his book 
privately issued by any good printing establishment. 

The author’s disillusionment comes slowly but 
surely. There are many letters in AutTHor & 
Journatist files like the following: 


Editor The Author & Journalist: 

May I take the liberty of asking a little advice? Last 
year I had a small book of poems published by the 
————— House of Boston—people who appeared to 
operate an old and time-honored business. They agreed 
by letter to bind the book as I requested—in light blue 
and gold, though in their contract they say ‘‘in suitable 
form.’”’ When the proof copy arrived I was _ shocked, 
for the binding was of cardboard, with the inside paper 
cheap and inferior. The poems are not properly placed 
on the page. They ignored my proof corrections. ‘And 
you should hear the dealers poke fun at the binding! 

I paid $144 for the work, and the contract states that 
the author owns a two-thirds interest in the book; 
nevertheless, they charged me the regular wholesale 
price for copies, with the exception of the first twenty- 
four, which are complimentary. They agreed to make 
payments twice a year for books sold, yet I have never 
received a solitary penny from them. When I wrote 
asking for payments a year overdue, I received one of 


their billheads with the terse reply: ‘No sales.” Can 
you advise me what to do? Should I see a lawyer? 
Sincerely, 
It is too late to advise this author. We wish 


someone who has been “stung” by one of these 
concerns would find a lawyer shrewd enough to 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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How to Write a Detective Story 


BY EDWIN BAIRD 
Editor of Real Detective Tales 


I—MastTERMIND AND His 


IT would be so 
much easier to tell 
how not to write 
one! 

In order to do 
this, one would 
only need to take 
at random almost 
any of the thou- 
sands of unso- 
licited manu- 
scripts that come 
to the office of 
Real Detective 
Tales—or the of- 
fice of any other 
magazine — and 
exhibit it as an eloquent example of what 
not to write. The general run of these 
manuscripts is incredibly bad. Less than 
two per cent of them are worth an editor’s 
consideration. Less than one-half of one 
per cent are worth accepting. 

But this is supposed to be a constructive 
treatise. As such, it must tell the writer 
what to do, rather than what to avoid. And 
so, for the moment, let us forget these ap- 
palling exhibits of authorship, which clut- 
ter every editor’s mail, and examine the 
fundamentals of a good detective story. 

A good detective story is a trick story. 
The trick being to fool the reader. Once 
you have mastered that trick—assuming, of 
course, you have the requisite flair for put- 
ting words together—you are in a fair way 
to become a successful writer of detective 
stories. 

The best detective stories are written 
backwards. That is to say, before you write 
the opening sentence of your story, you 
must know exactly where you are going. But 
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never for a moment must you let your read- 
ers know. Once they have guessed your 
destination, their interest in you is dead— 
and your story is a dud. 

Thus, before actually writing your story, 
you should draw up a complete synopsis of 
your plot. You should know who mur- 
dered your old millionaire, how he was mur- 
dered, and why. 

Having done this, you must then con- 
trive to keep yotir readers from guessing 
the identity, if not the motive, of the mur- 
derer. You do this by leading them astray 
with false clues. There are two or more 
characters in your story that had cause and 
opportunity for killing the man. The 
finger of suspicion points to each of them 
in turn. Each of them seems guilty. 

The evidence against them heaps up. 
Still, there are many strange things that 
cannot be explained. The mystery deepens. 
The police are bewildered. It’s always well 
to bewilder the police. Also the reader. 
But the reader should feel, although he isn’t 
positive, that he has discovered the culprit. 
This gives him a comfortable feeling of 
superiority. 


AREFULLY examining the innuen- 
does, the seemingly trivial details that 
you have scattered here and there, purpose- 
ly to mislead him, he thinks he has solved 
the riddle. He smiles condescendingly at 
the stupidity of the police. How easily they 
are baffled! He wonders that the great de- 
tective doesn’t see what he sees. 

And then the blow-off. The whirlwind 
climax. And behold! the murderer is a per- 
son whom nobody suspected. Except, of 
course, the master detective. 

The reader is left gasping with surprise. 
‘3 
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He never questioned the innocence of this 
person. And yet, when he goes back and 
re-reads certain portions of the story, he 
sees that no other person could have been 
guilty. It is all perfectly logical. The story 
couldn’t consistently have ended in any 
other way. 

All this seems so obvious as scarcely to 
merit notice here. But how few writers 
seem to understand these elementary rules! 
How few realize that, in order to put their 
stories across, they must end them with a 
surprise ! 

S. S. Van Dine is a master of the surprise 
ending. So is Earl Derr Biggers. So, also, 
is Ferrin L. Fraser. Which probably ac- 
counts for their popularity. 

We are considering, now, the story in 
which the principal actor is an astute de- 
tective, such as Philo Vance, or Charlie 
Chan, or Professor Zanetti. These master 
minds are always about three jumps ahead 
of the reader, and at least six jumps ahead 
of the police. They see things that are of 
no importance to police and reader—but 
these are the things that count. And they 
always get their man. 


HERE are, of course, other types of 

detective stories—stories in which the 
detective himself is baffled to the end, sto- 
ries in which there is no detective, the mys- 
tery being solved by some _ enterprising 
young newspaper man, or drug clerk or 
shoe salesmen, and still others in which 
there is no mystery to solve, the plot hing- 
ing on the brisk activities of highjackers, 
bootleggers, and other racketeering gentle- 
men, whose life is just one damned killing 
after another. 

But the most popular type of detective 
story is the good old orthodox type—the 
type made famous by Edgar Allan Poe, and, 
later, by A. Conan Doyle, and that is now 
being carried on by their disciples, Van 
Dine, et al. The story told in the old 
tradition has always been popular with the 
public, is popular now, and probably always 
will be. Styles change slowly, if at all, in 
detective fiction. 

It is possible, of course, to write a good 
detective story that violates all of the afore- 
mentioned rules; but in the main the de- 
tective-story writer will observe these rules 
if he wants to sell his product. And what 
writer doesn’t? 

Generally, the writers who disobey the 
rules, and get away with it, are those who 
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have some outstanding gift, aside from the 
gift of plotting. Because of this innate 
gift, either of style, or character portrayal, 
of atmosphere, or whatnot, their work is in 
demand. 

Another type of story, which falls with- 
in our category and that is having some 
vogue today, is the story of the roughneck 
gangster school, of which the chief expo- 
nent is Charles Francis Coe, the slang-sling- 
ing author of “Hooch” and “Me—Gang- 
ster.” Although this sort of a story doesn’t 
keep the reader wondering about the out- 
come, it is not lacking in suspense. Per- 
haps its appeal is in its realism. It deals, 
in a graphic way, with familiar events— 
bootlegging, gang wars, highjacking of 
liquor trucks, crooked politicians, and sun- 
dry other vermin—things that are daily 
featured in the newspapers. 

Nor is the secret of writing a good de- 
tective story merely that of concocting an 
air-tight plot and handing the reader a sur- 
prise at the end. The enormous popular- 
ity of the detective story today has brought 
forth a vast amount of such fiction, of 
standard weight and quality, in which all 
the rules are faithfully obeyed. The up- 
shot is, the reader is beginning to get on to 
the tricks of the writer. He is beginning 
to see that the person whom nobody sus- 
pects is apt to be the guilty person. And 
so, from a given group of characters, he is 
likely to suspect the very person that he has 
no reason to suspect! 

This anomalous condition was observed in 
“The Greene Murder Case,” by Van Dine, 
Any one of the members of the Greene 
family seemed capable of committing those 
bloody crimes, with the single exception of 
poor little Ada, the Cinderella of the house- 
hold. She alone seemed innocent. On the 
face of things, there was no reason to con- 
nect her with the ghastly slaughter of the 
ill-fated Greenes. Because of this, few 
readers suspected her. But, in spite of this, 
the hardened reader of detective fiction, 
being wise to all the author’s tricks, sus- 
pected Ada was guilty. And, sure enough, 
she was! 

What to do? The author must exert all 
his ingenuity to outwit the reader. He must 
beware of using any situation that has pre- 
viously been used. Or, if he does use it, he 
must give it a new twist. And he mustn’t 
forget that the reader’s foremost interest 
in the story is to “guess how it ends.” If 
he guesses right, he feels he has scored a 
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victory over the author—which, for the 
author, isn’t good. It is not unlike a game 
of chess, in which two keen minds match 
wits. The keenest minds of today are read- 
ing detective stories. And other keen minds 
are writing them. 

Quick fame and fortune await the author 
who can present an original brand of de- 
tective story—a brand that will blaze a new 
trail in the field of literature. A story that 
will discard all of our formulas. To date, 
no such story has appeared. 


A° a concrete illustration of how detec- 
tive stories are plotted, permit me to 
discribe the plot construction of a recent 
story of my own—“Murder on the Gold 
Coast,” published serially in the weekly 
magazine section of The Chicago Daily 
News. First of all, I outlined the crime in 
detail, showing exactly how and why it was 
committed : 
Mrs. Patricia Schuyler is jealous of her 
husband, J. Scott Schuyler. She suspects 
him of a liaison with Mrs. Willis J. Hath- 
away, who lives on the twenty-seventh floor 
of a fashionable apartment building. Armed 
with a revolver, the jealous wife goes to 
this apartment building. 

She climbs to the twenty-seventh floor via 
the fire-escape, enters an adjacent apart- 
ment, the tenants of which are away in 
Europe, and from the front balcony she 
sees her husband and his paramour in Mrs. 
Hathaway’s drawing-room. In a_ nearby 
cage is a parrot. 

Mrs. Hathaway goes to the adjoining 
music-room and puts a record, Liszt’s Four- 
teenth Hungarian Rhapsody, in the electric 
piano. Now Mrs. Schuyler opens the 
French doors from the balcony and _ steps 
into the drawing-room. She takes careful 
aim at her husband and fires. The bullet 
strikes him in the shoulder. He leaps to his 
feet, uttering her name: “Patsy!” 

She fires again, hitting him across the 
eyes and blinding him. Her third shot 
penetrates his hip. She fires three more 
shots wildly. Then she backs out of the 
French doors and closes them. The spring 
lock latches them securely. 

She goes back the way she had come— 
through the unoccupied apartment—breaks 
the glass door of the service elevator and 
drops her revolver down the elevator shaft. 
She leaves the building by the service stair- 
way, and goes home and to bed. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hathaway, having 


started the reproducing piano, returns to 
the drawing-room. She sees Schuyler dying 
on the rug. She runs to the telephone, calls 
the police and a doctor. Then she races to 
her husband’s bedroom, seeking a first-aid 
medicine kit. 

She finds her husband dead, a revolver 
in his hand. He has killed himself. This 
second shock is too much for her weak 
heart. She drops dead beside him. 

Back in the drawing-rooni, the parrot 
has taken up the cry of the dying man, 
“Patsy!” The best the bird can make of it 
is, ‘“‘Pax-tett!’ He continues to scream 
“Paxtett!” while the electric piano plays the 
Hungarian rhapsody and the blinded man 
on the rug slowly dies. 

This parrot is now the only living wit- 
ness of the murder. 

And now for the actual writing of the 
story. We start at the Chicago Detective 
Bureau. Lieutenant Corbin, of the homi- 
cide detail, gets a fast call—‘“shooting at 
1300 Lake Shore Drive.” 

Arrived there, he finds a police officer 
from the precinct station (which had re- 
ceived Mrs. Hathaway’s call) and also Dr. 
Chalmers, the Hathaways’ family physician. 
The doorman is unaware of anything having 
happened in the Hathaways’ apartment. 
But there is no response to the house tele- 
phone, and the doctor and police go to the 
apartment. 

The door is locked. No response to their 
ring. Beyond the door, they hear a strange 
voice reiterating, “Pax-tett! Pax-tett!” and 
the playing of a piano. They break open 
the door, find a dead man in the drawing- 
room, a parrot squawking “Pax-tett!” and 
an electric piano playing tumultuously (the 
“repeat” lever being on). In a few min- 
utes they also find the dead bodies of Hath- 
away and his wife. 

The coroner, reconstructing the crime, 
believes that Hathaway committed it. “He 
came home, found his wife with that man, 
and killed him. Then he killed himself, 
and his wife passed out.” 

This seems a reasonable explanation, but 
subsequent events upset it. One of the ele- 
vator boys is found in possession of a re- 
volver. It’s the same revolver, undoubted- 
ly, that killed Schuyler. The boy protests 
that he found it in the elevator shaft; but 
of course, neither the coroner nor the po- 
lice believe him. 

Suspicion is also directed against Hath- 
away’s son by a former marriage. This 
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young man has unexpectedly left town. A 
search is started for him. ‘The Hathaways’ 
servants, who had been given the night off, 
are also suspected. 

Then Lieutenant Corbin, reconnoitering 
in the adjacent apartment, surprises one 
Monk Caponi, a well-known yegg, prowling 
the place. Monk is armed with a .32-cali- 
ber revolver—the same caliber gun that 
killed Schuyler. 

It seems, now, that Monk is the murder- 
er. The coroner opens up on him with a 
fusillade of questions. 

But Lieutenant Corbin is dissatisfied. 
Throughout the excitement of the investi- 
gation, the parrot has been screaming 
crazily, ‘““Paxtett! Pax-tett!” and the detec- 
tive has a hunch that this may be the real 
solution of the mystery—if only he knew 
how to understand it! 

Finally, after listening attentively to the 
screeching bird and concentrating on that 
weird cry of “Pax-tett!” he does under- 
stand it. 

He goes to the library, gets a volume 
of “Who’s Who in America,” turns to the 
name of J. Scott Schuyler. He learns the 
maiden name of Mrs. Schuyler. Then he 
goes to Mrs. Schuyler’s home and describes 
her acts, as he had pieced them together 
from the evidence found in the Hathaways’ 
home. 

“How do you know all these things, lieu- 
tenant ?” 

“A little bird told me—the Hathaways’ 
parrot. It has been trying its best to tell 
me the name of the person who murdered 
your husband. At last I understood what 
it was trying to say—and here I am.” 


That, briefly, is the plot of “Murder on 
the Gold Coast,” is I outlined it before 
writing the story. Of course, as the writ- 
ing progressed, the story acquired consid- 
erable incident not mentioned in the synop- 
sis. But this is true, I think, of almost all 
detective stories—when you get into the 
swing of them, they are likely to depart 
from your carefully marked trail and strike 
off into bypaths. And sometimes they fol- 
low these bypaths to a destination you had 
never thought of reaching. 

And then, again, detective stories are 
often written without any synopsis or pre- 
liminary plotting. They are written around 
an idea. Such a story—if you will pardon 
another allusion to my work—is “The Mys- 
tery of the Locked Door,” first published 
serially and now included in “The World’s 


Best 100 Detective Stories,” an anthology 
compiled for The Literary Digest. This 
story was based on a woman’s fanatical at. 
tachment to a cat. Because the cat was 
killed, she committed murder. That was 
the nucleus around which the story was to 
gather; and, with nothing more to go on, | 
began writing it, without knowing exactly 
where I was going to wind up. Fortunately, 
it came out all right. 

Usually, however, before embarking on a 
journey through the maze of a baffling mys- 
tery, it is best to have your course definite- 
ly charted. This insures—or should insure 
—a consistent and well-knit tale. Also, it 
facilitates writing; because, once you have 
your story clearly outlined in all its salient 
detail, the mere writing of it is compara- 
tively easy—again assuming you have the 
knack of expressing yourself on paper. 

The first thing to do, then, is to write 
down the solution of the mystery you are 
about to propound. Then deposit the clues, 
which, when found and understood, will 
lead to this solution. 

Then put your solution aside and start at 
the beginning of the story. Describe how 
the detectives discover the crime and in- 
spect the clues (most of them false), and 
how your hero finally perceives the only 
genuine clue, which will eventually clear 
up the mystery. But even then, the reader 
shouldn’t be permitted to see how this par- 
ticular clue is going to clear things up. The 
reader doesn’t see the significance of that 
bit of cigarette ash—or the slight discolora- 
tion of the dead man’s left thumb, or the 
broken cuff-link, or the signature on the 
blotting pad, or whatever your jigger may 
be—but you can bet Mastermind, the Great 
Detective, sees it! 

And when Mastermind has shown the 
deep significance of this apparently insig- 
nificant clue and has got the murderer dead 
to rights—stop! Don’t write another 
word after that. If you do, the chances 
are that nobody will care to read it. That’s 
the end of your story, and that’s the place 
to quit. 


F, in this series of articles, I seem to 

place undue emphasis on plot construc- 
tion, it is because the detective story, unlike 
most other sorts, is essentially a story of 
plot. But there is no reason why it eannot 
also be a story of atmosphere and character. 
It need not be a crude shocker, without 
background or emotion. It may be a work 
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of art. And at the same time it may be 
cut from the standard pattern. 

It is a far cry, for example, from Nicho- 
las Carter’s ‘Great Poison Murder Case” 
to “The Gioconda Smile,” by Aldous Hux- 
Jey, One was a mere skeleton, a cheap 
Inriller, crudely and awkwardly written, 
Mevoid of verisimilitude, characterization, 
Ceality, background—a clever plot and 
Pothing more. The other is an artistic tri- 
'ymph. And yet both stories, in plot for- 
mation, are much alike. As a worthy con- 
tribution to literature, a story depends less 
fon plot than on who writes it. 

Certainly it isn’t enough that you merely 
have a good plot for your detective story. 
It is just as necessary that you have the 
skill adequately to tell it. If you can also 
bring to it some individuality and richness 
of style, a distinctive personality, an original 
viewpoint and shrewd observation, you have 
achieved something that may well be of per- 
manent value. 

I see no reason why the detective story 
should be, as some claim, a thing of ephe- 
meral worth. As a matter of fact, it is 
not. Some of the world’s greatest master- 
pieces of literature are detective stories. 
And the only character in modern fiction 
known throughout the civilized world is a 
detective by the name of Sherlock Holmes. 

The present vast popularity of the de- 
tective story—a popularity that is steadily 
growing—will no doubt subside, but, before 
it does, it will have produced a higher grade 
of story. Indeed, it has already done this. 
It has attracted writers of considerable 
talent, and this has improved the quality. 
It will continue to improve as more and 
more authors of indisputable gift are drawn 
to it. 

The demand for detective stories will 
never die. Nor will writers ever cease 
writing them. It is the sort of story that 
appeals to every person who writes—and 
to almost every person who reads. 

Few, if any, great writers, of this or any 


any other age, have disdained to try their 
hands at it. From William Shakespeare to 
Edgar Allan Poe—and beyond Shakes- 
peare’s and since Poe’s time—all have taken 
a crack at it. 

The first recorded detective story is found 
in the Bible; but I have an idea that it ante- 
dates that. Detective tales were probably 
being told, if not written, 300,000 years 
ago, when our ancestors were climbing 
down from the trees to live on the ground. 
Undoubtedly they will continue to be told 
and written many thousands of years from 
now. 

Today, the detective story is in its golden 
age—and there’s plenty of gold waiting for 
those who write them! Magazines, book 
publishers, newspapers, movie producers, 
theaters—all are clamoring for them. The 
demand for them is unprecedented. The 
public appetite for them seems insatiable. 

As I write this, there are on sale at the 
news stands upward of a dozen pulp maga- 
zines using them exclusively. And half a 
dozen more are on the way. Detective 
stories are also being featured in the slick- 
paper books. And even the ladies’ periodi- 
cals (God bless ’em!) are flirting with them 
coyly. 

All this is lucrative for the professional 
writer of detective stories. And for the 
new writer, who hasn’t quite decided which 
field of writing to explore, if offers an in- 
vitation that cannot be ignored. 

Although I have never quite believed that 
any person can teach another how to write 
a story, I do believe that of all the different 
sorts of stories the writing of detective 
story is the least difficult to teach. For, 
after all, the detective story is fundamental- 
ly a story of mechanical construction. 

In the next article in this series I shall 
go further into its mechanics; and I shall 
analyze several recent stories of this type, 
which have been successful, and shall take 
them apart and endeavor to show what 
makes the wheels go round. 
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put a check on such shyster practices. Appar- 
ently, the firms operate within the law. They are 
successful because they find so many who are 
ignorant of the fact that if a book offers com- 
mercial possibilities, it stands a good chance of 
acceptance by a reputable publisher—who will issue 
It at his own expense and make a profit for the 
author and himself by selling it to the public. 


There is no reason why an author should not 
publish his own book if he so desires. But the 
majority of those who fall into the clutches of a 
vanity publisher are led to assume that they have 
received a regulation contract from a firm that has 
the facilities for putting their book on the market. 
We have yet to learn of a single book sold by such 
a publisher after the author had paid his or her 
money for “publication.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Who has not met the literary 
aspirant who wails that he or she could accomplish so 
much, “If only I had time to write”? A refreshing con- 
trast is this experience sketch from a woman who prob- 
ably has less time to write than ninety-nine out of a 
hundred such wailers. Delineator, in its September issue, 
ublished her story, “Filiberta Has a Baby,’ introducing 
+ as a writer new to its columns. She has since sold a 
story to Cosmopolitan, and has had several stories and 
articles in other magazines while holding down an office 
position by day and caring for a home at night. 


LYING before 
me on my desk is 
the October num- 


ber of THE 
AUTHOR & 
JourRNALIST. I 


have just finished 
reading the edi- 
torial column and 
have been digest- 


ing pithy 
sentence: “Un- 


ceasing diligence 
is the price of 
achievement.” 
Every neo- 
phyte in the writing game would do well 
to frame that sentence and hang it above 
his desk. Having framed it, he should set 
it to music and sing it, he should say it, 
and he should pray it, until the real mean- 
ing soaks in. 
Up until a little over a year ago I was in 
the vast army of literary aspirants “who 
haven’t time to write.” I have always had 
the urge, going clear back to the time when 
I was sixteen (date omitted) and sold my 
first story to the Black Cat Magazine. As 
the years continued to pass by, I made 
spasmodic efforts and achieved a hit-and- 
miss success—mostly miss. I sold one or 
two short-stories, a few scenarios, and 
wrote about a hundred masterpieces—in my 
mind. 
I am still finding, among my papers, this 
or that smashing start of a story. A story 
that dashed off the first hundred yards on 
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Inspiration—or Perspiration? 


BY ANNA BRAND 


the track like a winner, then stopped an 
went to grazing. 

During those idle years I had nothing tc 
do but stay at home, do my housework and 
cooking, and take care of two children. | 
say “nothing” advisedly and I do not want 
any irate responses from housewife read- 
ers. I know all the arguments that can be 
advanced. I have used them many times to 
salve my own conscience. 

Anyone, but the mother of triplets under 
one year of age, has time to write. Facts 
are facts. I am still taking care of my two 
children and doing all my housework. Also, 
I have been thrown on my own resources 
and am obliged to earn a living for my 
family. I hold an office job from eight 
until five, every day but Saturday. But, in 
spite of all this (or maybe because of it) 
I have written more stuff the past year 
than in all the rest of my life. I have writ- 
ten and sold a number of short-stories, sev- 
eral small articles, and placed two stories 
with leading magazines of general appeal. 


I NOW look on a woman who has only a 

house and children to care for, or a 
man who merely has to support a family, 
as Solomon regarded the lilies of the field. 
I am doing both of their jobs and making 
a regular output in my writing, on the side. 
And I have discovered that, as an impetus 
to a literary career, the inward urge to eat 
has the inward urge to write lashed to the 
mast. 

I write at night time, after the children 
are tucked in, with a pot of black coffee at 
my elbow to keep me from slipping. (I 
have congenital weakness for sleeping and 
if I ever get to the top of this hill I’m 
going to knock off for a whole week and 
sleep like a policeman!) I rise at the first 
crack of day to revise and correct what I 
have written. Saturday afternoon I cook 
up enough food at one fell swoop to last 
the family until Monday morning, then I 
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fall to and turn out from eight to twelve 
thousand words. 

In addition, I have found that there are 
many minutes, ordinarily wasted in manual 
labor, that can be applied to my work and 
the manual labor carried on just the same. 
| keep a scratch-pad and pencil in every 
room in the house. While I cook, sweep 
or mend, I am mulling over that stubborn 
paragraph, and lo—the right wording comes 
ina flash. 

Riding to and from my work I have 
minutes of solitude to fight out my plot 
problems, study my characterizations, and 
marshall all my ideas for action. When the 
precious spare minutes come, I can dash 
right in. 

But above all I am a saturate solution 
of the story upon which I am working. 
Awake or asleep, at home or at the office, 
I live that story to such an extent that I, 
who used to be regarded as an asset to the 
community, have become one of those crea- 
tures that the neighbors tell funny stories 
about but add: “You know, she can’t help 
it.” I am sure that I go along the street 
talking to myself, and my conversation is 
reduced to “Huh,” and “Yeah,” muttered 
abstractedly, with no application to the sub- 
ject matter in hand. 

I am not living to write. Frankly, I am 
writing to live. I have made more money 
from my stories during the current year 
than from my salary. I have needed urgent- 
ly every check that has come in. Also, I 
have needed a few that haven’t come in yet, 
but I’m camping on their trail. I am will- 
ing to pay any price in hard work and sac- 
rifice of my comfort in order to coax those 
elusive checks to eat out of my hand, and 
let me eat out of theirs! 

I am a long way from the top of the 
mountain but I have climbed far enough 
this year to realize that literary achieve- 
ment is won by the hardest work I ever did 
inmy life. A story instinct and an imagina- 
tion do not make a writer any more than 
a plano and an ear for music make a mu- 
sitian. There may be a few fortunate in- 
dividuals, born with such a gift for style 
that clever words drip from their pens, but 
the only thing I’ve caught dripping from 
my pen 1s sweat. 

Story telling is a gift that many people 
possess, but when your story reaches cold 
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print it loses the personal element, the vivid 
gestures, the appealing inflections of voice, 
that put it over. Then it must gain, through 
the craft of writing, the force of graphic 
style and the charm of polish. 

Don’t kid yourself into thinking that 
your story is strong enough to overcome the 
inertia of print by itself. Put behind it all 
the vitality and intelligence that you pos- 
sess. Work, dig, ponder, walk the floor, 
write and rewrite, until, from every char- 
acterless mass of words, there is born a 
sentence that is compelling. 


O much for the effort. Now for the co- 

operation. I have a cowboy friend 
whose highest compliment is to style a man 
as “a scholar, a gentleman and a good judge 
of whisky.” I have had many dealings with 
editors, chiefs and associates. 
them, each and everyone, to be a “scholar, 


a gentleman, and a good judge of manu- | 
scripts.” I have profited directly by my ac- - 
ceptances and indirectly by my rejections. . 
You can’t be half as anxious to please the © 
editors as they are to please the public. It | 
is my belief that.they will go half way to . 


encourage new talent and a fresh viewpoint, 
provided they are accompanied by a genuine, 
craftsmanlike effort. 


I would urge three things. 
work. I don’t care what you are doing; if 
you really want to write, you have the time. 
Set upon some regular output—five hun- 
dred, a thousand, two thousand words a 
day—then make it. Get the habit of work- 
ing. 

Second, study carefully any magazine you 
want to make, read all the recent copies 
from cover to cover. Analyze the stories 
they have bought, tune in on that editor’s 
mind, and, in the light of intelligent under- 
standing, approach your own story. Work 
over that story until you are convinced it 
comes up to his standard. 


Third, when the rejection comes, realize 
that having done your best, it is now up to 
you to do a little better. Gird yourself 
anew for the fray. Instantly, right on the 
wave of reaction from that rejection, write! 
Write as you never wrote before. Put your 
resentment, your disappointment, your 
heartache into another story. You aren’t 
licked until you quit trying! 


I have found 


First of all, 
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WE can learn 
about human na- 
ture only through 
observation. 
Imagine a man 
writing a book on 
training horses 
for the _ race- 
track who never 
saw them except 
from a_ grand- 
stand. Imagine a 
man writing a 
book on psychol- 
ogy who never has 
studied people 
except in the 


Alan M. Emley 


school room. 

A professor of psychology, who is con- 
nected with one of the largest universities 
in the country, once discussed human na- 
ture with me. I succeeded in giving him 
some ideas that were not in accordance with 
what Freud calls orthodox psychology. 

“Where you have the advantage of me,” 
he announced finally, “is that you have ob- 
tained your information by observing peo- 
ple. I, on the contrary, have obtained most 
of my knowledge from studying the differ- 
ent schools of psychology as given in books, 
and I do not know how well my ideas check 
up with people.” 

What a confession! And yet how true. 
Most psychologists have neither time nor 
inclination to go out into the rough old 
world and bump into people in every walk 
of life. 

For several years I have been making 
from three to ten new acquaintances each 
day; possibly 1500 a year. Usually I ob- 
tain the birth-date and make a_ brief 
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Consistent Characterization 


BY ALAN M. EMLEY, LL.B. 


JI—Tue Laporatory or Lire 


analysis of each person. I find that these 
solar laws check up accurately with every 
person. I have tested with Indians on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation of South Dakota. 
I spent many evenings in a colored Y. M. 
C. A. in Harlem. I have gone into a Gypsy 
camp and had a most interesting conversa- 
tion with a bare-footed old codger who 
knew much oriental philosophy, was fa- 
maliar with Ibsen, and had a son in the 
University of Chicago. We are all brothers 
and sisters under the skin. 

Taking into consideration certain “racial” 
characteristics, the natures that we get from 
our solar system are the same in all people. 
Scientists attribute much to heredity that 
is the result of environment and training. 
Raise the white child, having the finest an- 
cestors, among cannibals and he will react 
toward life exactly as do his foster parents, 
and as did his own progenitors a few thou- 
sand years ago. Wipe out our schools, 
give us one generation of war, and the hu- 
man race will revert to savagery. The 
dividing line is that close. 

Perhaps one can imagine how it seems, 
after conducting research of that kind, to 
find some high-brow who never got out of 
the school room, and who yet will turn up 
his nose and say there is nothing to it. In 
such cases I withdraw into my shell and 
find consolation in Matthew VII:6. 

Which brings us to 


TYPE 1-B 


THE PRACTICAL USERS OF INTELLECTUAL 
THOUGHT 


N order to obtain a clear idea of the true 
physical structure of this type, think of 
the cartoons of John Bull: heavy, bull- 


Why 
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necked and bull-headed—the English bull- 
dog that hangs on and never lets loose. 
These people usually are full-blooded, with 
ruddy complexions, frequently with sandy 
or red hair. 

One day I went “cold-turkey” into an 
ofice and sat talking with the boss. A 
igeon flew in through the open window, 
seized the telephone cord and tried to run 
away with it. 

“That pigeon must be building a nest,” 
remarked the boss. ‘It has been trying to 
get the telephone cord and the curtain 
string for three or four days.” 

He took a package of bird seed from his 
desk, poured some into his hand and held 
it out toward the pigeon, which began mak- 
ing a hearty meal from his palm. 


“You were born between the 19th of April 
and the 20th of May,” I stated positively. 


‘Why that’s right,” he answered. “I was 
born on the 6th day of May. How in dash 
did you know it?” 

“The pigeon told me.” 

The greatest of bird and animal lovers 
and trainers are born in this department. 
They are extreme lovers of Nature and of 
all that pertains to it. 

Attention: Writers of race-track and 
animal stories! You have a gold mine here 
if you thoroughly understand this type. 
Don’t have one of them kick a dog. On the 
contrary, he will start something when the 
other fellow kicks a dog, or abuses a horse 
or a child, or shoots a bird or a chipmunk. 


Did you ever see a herd of horses graz- 
ing? They will all turn at once and gallop 
to the other side of the pasture. There 
was apparently nothing that frightened 
them. Certainly there was no audible sound. 
Yet there was a thought communication— 
a telepathy—between these ani- 
mals. 


Most scientists recognize this power in 
the animal kingdom. Mankind had it at 
one time. Some people still have it. It is 
claimed that everyone will have it in a 
marked degree when we know enough to 
develop our natural powers. H. G. Wells 
works out this idea in “Men Like Gods.” 


All of which is pertinent to a discussion 
of these people that the ancients named 
Taurus—the bull. 

Those of this type who have practiced 
and developed their natural power, can 
communicate thought to animals without 


spoken word. Believe it or not! I have 
observed it many times in experimental 
work. One of my subjects is a noted 
geologist—born in Taurus. He could make 
his horse go this way or that way, trot or 
walk without speaking to it, kicking it, or 
pulling on the reins. He gave a scien- 
tific(?) explanation of the relation between 
a man and his horse which was mostly bunk. 
Being born in Taurus, he could do those 
things, but I couldn’t. 


Put your character of this type on the 
floor with the fiend trying to plunge a knife 
into his throat. He turns an agonized 
glance to a dog that he has befriended. You 
can have the dog spring on the villian a la 
Rin-tin-tin and you will be scientifically 
correct. 

This department of Taurus contains the 
most stubborn of all persons. When they 
start something they never give up. U. S. 
Grant was one of them. He said he would 
fight it out on that line if it took all sum- 
mer. 

Natural conquerors! They can either 
lead or follow. Usually they will have their 
own way and accomplish what they set out 
to do, no matter what the cost may be. 
Oliver Cromwell! Sometimes they are ex- 
tremists in their beliefs, and will go ahead 
with bull-headed persistency. 

Yet they are the most sympathetic of all 
people. You can do almost anything with 
them by appealing to their sympathies. A 
hard-luck story about little children crying 
for bread gets them every time. Liberal, 
philanthropic, very readily will they open 
both hearts and purses. Jean Valjean! 
Read again where he finds the hungry, 
abused, ill-clad Cosette in the inn of the 
Thenardiers. One familiar with this science 
(which I have called “Solar Psychology) 
easily can classify the great characters of 
fiction. 

Place one of this type on the bench of a 
domestic relations court. Heavy, stolid, a 
fine reasoner, a good lawyer and judge! 
Now let the beautiful wife come in and sob 
out the story of her wrongs at the hands 
of her millionaire husband. The judge’s 
sympathies are aroused. He becomes in- 
dignant and soaks the old boy with an ali- 
mony judgment that will make the wife’s 
lawyers independently wealthy. Contrast 
with Type 3-B, which we shall reach anon. 

Lovers of home and children! They will 
make a great fuss over a baby. The kids 
watch for them and run to meet them. 
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Extremely sensational in all things! They 
dread pain—like a high-spirited horse 
cringing from the lash. Give ’em the tummy 
ache and they will groan and whistle and 
send for the surgeon and insist they have 
appendicitis and are going to die before 
morning. 

Natural students of science! They love 
science in nearly every form. Read biog- 
raphies of scientists and you will fine more 
here than in any other department. They 
become splendid physicians and_ nurses. 
Usually they like to study hygiene and 
causes of disease. Their natural sympathies 
enter here and they desire to relieve the 
sufferings of mankind. Florence Nighten- 
gale! 

Great memories. Here is another chance 
for realism. Old people of this type usually 
can recite long poems and declamations 
learned in youth. They seldom forget names 
or faces. 

Recently I attended a gathering of “col- 
lege boys” of twenty years ago. A man of 
the Taurus type sat at the piano and we 
were attempting to sing some of the old 
songs we used to howl on the street corners 
at midnight. 

One of them said: “Sing ‘Ivan Skiza- 
vitsky Skivar,’ doc.” 

“Oh,” he answered, “I haven’t thought 
of that song since 1907.” 

He considered a moment, struck a few 
chords and then sang it from beginning to 
end—about fifteen verses. 

These are touches of inner nature that 
the casual observer never sees. How can 
my friend who teaches psychology know 
anything about them unless he actually 
studies people and ascertains for himself 
whether or not these influences are present? 


Those of this type are natural singers and 
orators. Usually they have strong voices. 
Some of them sing almost constantly at 
work or play. Here we find the happiest of 
all people. Many of them live all their lives 
in one place and insist they are in the finest 
town in the finest country on earth. Nature 
seems to exact a penalty for this happiness 
and contentment, for there is a tendency 
toward spells of despondency and the blues. 
They will walk the floor half the night wor- 
rying about something that hasn’t one chance 
in a thousand of happening, and would 
make but little difference if it did. 


Very strong passions and appetites! 
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Here we find the old physician; capable, 
kindly, a student of hygiene. Yet he 
weighs three hundred pounds and wheezes 
when he walks. They help others but often 
cannot help themselves. 

Many bankers are of this type, and they 
usually are capable business people and 
financiers. Usually they have money or re- 
sources no one knows anything about. They 
are good judges of credit and of people. 

The physical weakness is in the throat 
and circulatory system. Throat trouble, 
deafness, high blood-pressure,  dropsy, 
anemia and kindred troubles. ; 


HE knowledge that there are twelve 
primary types of people, and that these 
types are determined by the time of the 
year in which one is born, is very ancient. 
How ancient it is we do not know. The 
signs of the zodiac, and the difference be- 
tween the planets and the stars, have been 
known from remote antiquity. We find 
traces of it in the extinct civilization of Cen- 
tral America. We find it in Egypt, India, 
China, the ruins of Babylon, and almost 
everywhere that a_ civilization existed. 
Probably it came from lost Atlantis that 
(according to Plato) went to the bottom of 
the ocean about twelve thousand years ago. 
The first writing showing a definite idea 
of the twelve main types of people is in the 
Bible. You can find it in the 49th Chapter 
of Genesis. 

Jacob, being old and full of days, sum- 
moned his twelve sons about him and said, 
“Gather yourselves together, that I may tell 
you that which shall befall you in the last 
days.” 

He doesn’t do what he promises, but he 
does give his sons little readings of their 
respective natures that are as true of the 
twelve main types today as they were when 
old Jacob “yielded up the ghost, and was 
gathered unto his people.” 

We know from these analyses, and from 
the names given to Jacob’s sons, that each 
of them was born in a different depart- 
ment, or time of the year. Each name has 
a literal meaning that gives a key-word of 
a characteristic of the departments in which 
the respective sons were born. This can 
be ascertained from any good translation 
of the Bible, where the literal meanings of 
the names are given, 


(To be continued) 
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PuBLISHED QUARTERLY as AN INTEGRAL Part or THE AutTHor & JOURNALIST 
DecemBer, 1929 


The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenient form, the information of chief impor- 
tance to writers concerning periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this list up to the 
minute. New publications, changes of address, and changes of editorial policy are closely followed in 
preparing for each quarterly publication. Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed; M-20 means 
monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2M-10, twice monthly, 10 cents a copy; W-15, weekly, 15 cents; Q., quarterly, etc. 
Preferred word limits are indicated by numbers. Acc. indicates payment on acceptance; Pub., payment 
on publication. First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; g rates, 1 cent or better; fair rates, yy to 1 
cent; low rates, under % cent. Ind. indicates indefinite rates. Inc. indicates data incomplete. The editor’s 
name is given last before the word rates. In the majority of cases the release of book, motion-picture, and 
other rights is a matter of special arrangement, so this information is not included. In general, the better- 
paying magazines are generous in the matter or releasing supplementary rights to the authors. 


LIST A 


General periodicals, standard, literary, household, popular, and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at 
rates of 1 cent a word or better. 


Aces, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) War-air 
novelettes 18,000 to 25,000. Verse. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 


Ace-High, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) Western 
adventure, sport, short-stories 3 to 7500, novelettes 
_ serials 65,000. W. M. Clayton. H. A. McComas. 2c 
up, Acc. 


Action Novels, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Western, adventure novelettes 20,000 to 25,000, occasionally 
15,000. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 


Action Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western and adventure short-stories 3000 to 6000; novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 25,000. Verse. J. B. Kelly. 1%4c up, Acc. 


Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
(2M-25) Adventure, Western, sea, foreign short stories, 
novelettes up to 35,000, serials up to 100,000; fillers up to 
1000, verse up to 100 lines. Anthony M. Rud. 2c to 10c, 
verse 50c line up, Acc. 

Airplane Stories, 120 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Air, war-air, action short-stories 3000 to 10,000 novelettes 
10,000 to 30,000, serials 30,000 up. No love interest. Wm. L. 
Mayer. Ic up, Acc. 

Air Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) Avia- 
tion short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 9000 to 12,000, se- 
rials 40,000 to 60,000, complete novels up to 25,000. J. B. 
Kelly. lc up, Acc. 

Air Trails, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Thrilling 
air short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 25,000, 
occasional articles. Paul Chadwick. Good rates, Acc. 

All Star Detective Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-20) Thrilling mystery novelettes 15,000 to 20,000. Love 
interest permissible. Carl Happel. 2c up, Acc. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York. (2-M) Clean love 
and romance, heroine viewpoint. Short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
novelettes 12,000 to 15,000, serials 20,000 to 30,000 (prefers 
synopsis). Miss Madeline M. Heath. Good rates, Acc. 

American Legion Monthly, 521 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-25), Illustrated articles of interest to Legion members 
and rehabilitated veterans, 1500; short-stories, serials; 
occasional poems. J. T. Winterich. 2c up, Acc. (Over- 
stocked). 

American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials, illustrated personality 
sketches 1000 to 2000; human-interest articles, stories of 
achievement. Monthly prize-letter contest. Occasional 
verse. Sumner Blossom. First-class rates, Acc. 

American Mercury, The, 730 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays; serious 
and political articles, short-stories, sketches, verse; high 
literary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

American Short Story, The, 49 W. 45th St., New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories, high literary quality, 2500 to 5000. 
Wm. H. Kofoed. Good rates, Acc. 

Argosy Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. (W-10) 
Romantic, adventure, mystery, humorous short-stories 
2000 to 7000, novelettes up to 20,000, serials up to 80,000, 
verse, prose fillers up to 200. A. H. Bittner, 14c up, Acc. 


Asia, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-35) Illustrated articles, 
essays 1500 to 7000, personal life fact stories; exploration 
= true adventure; _human-interest interpretation of 
Euental, Russian, African life and thought; American- 

uropean relations with Orient; photos. L. D. Froelick. 
up, Acc. 


_Astounding Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M) 
Fantastic pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 10,000, 
novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, 3 or 4-part serials 40,000 to 
60,000. Love interest permitted. Harry Bates. 2c up, Acc. 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Com- 
ment, reviews, essays, human-interest articles; sketches, 
short-stories, verse; high literary standard. Ellery Sedg- 
wick. Good rates, Acc. 


Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) War and air 
short-stories, 3000 to 18,000, novelettes 15,000 to 20,000 se- 
rials 45,000 to 60,000, ballad verse up to 32 lines. Roscoe 
Faweett, Jack Smalley. 2 to 10c, poetry 25c line, Acc. 

Best Detective Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Detective short-stories, novelettes, serials. lc up, Acc. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) De- 
tective, also occasional Western, adventure, short-stories 
5000 to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Joseph T. Shaw. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Clean romantic, adventure short-stories, small-town back- 
—— 1000 to 3500. Wm. Fleming French. 1% to Se, 

ce. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Western, 
mystery, adventure short-stories, novelettes, novels. 
Monthly true-experience prize contests. Edwin Balmer; 
Donald Kennicott, associate. 2c up, Acc. 

Bookman, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) General 
and literary articles, essays, 1000 to 3500, distinctive 
short-stories 1000 to 5000. Seward Collins. Good rates, Acc. 
(Overstocked.) 

Breezy Stories, 709 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Sex 
short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 20,000; light 
verse. Cashel Pomeroy. Ic, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Brentano’s Book Chat, 1 W. 47th St., New York. (M-25) 
Literary articles, essays, up to 2500. Bellamy Partridge. 
2c, Acc. 

Brief Stories, 38! 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Outdoor 
adventure short-stories up to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 
18,000, serials 40,000. True adventure stories 5000. H. A. 
Keller. 1c, Acc. 


Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Brief humorous stories, jokes, gags, up to 150, verse up to 
6 verses, cartoons. $1 to $10 each, Acc. 

Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (M-10) Articles on Canadian topics up to 3000, short- 
stories up to 5000. Joseph Lister Rutledge. Ic up, Acc. 

Century Magazine, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Q-50) 
Essays 2000 to 4000; serious, travel, literary articles 3000 
to 6000; short-stories 4000 to 6000, verse; high literary 
standard. Hewitt H. Howland. Good rates, Acc. 

Charm, 50 Bank St., Newark, New Jersey. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles of home interest to New Jersey women 1500 to 
2000. Elizabeth D. Adams. 2%4c up, Acc. 

Clues, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) Detective, 
mystery short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 25,000 to 
35,000, serials 45,000 to 75,000. W. M. Clayton, Carl Ha 
2c up, Acc. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Short-stories up to 8000, novelettes, serials, ‘salty’ in- 
formative articles, sketches, jokes, humorous essays; gay 
verse, epigrams, art work. N. Swanson. First-class 
rates, Acc. Jokes $1. 
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College Life, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Sophis- 
ticated short-stories, sex interest, collegiate backgroun 
3500 to 5000, novelettes 10,000, short humor up to 100, col- 
legiate informative articles up to 2000, humorous verse, 
jokes. N. L. Pines. 1c, verse 10c line, jokes 25c to 
each, Acc. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. (W-5) Short-stories 
up to 8000, serials up to 60,000; articles, editorials. Wm. 
L. Chenery. First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) 
Knights of Columbus publication. Articles on contemporary 
science, travel, sport, topics of general interest for men 
2500 to 3500; action short-stories 50U0, verse. John Donahue. 
1 to 3c, Acc. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Short-stories 1000, articles, 
family interest, household miscellany. V. V. Detwiler. 1 
to 3c, Acc. 

Complete Aviation Novel Magazine, 120 W. 42nd St., 
New York. (M-20) Air novels 70,000. Wm. L. Mayer, Ic, 
Acc. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 4th Ave., 
New York. (M-25) Detective novels 60,000 to 75,000, true 
yg of detective work 1000 to 2500. B. A. McKinnon. Ic, 

cc. 

Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Western, adventure short-stories, novelettes, novels up to 
50,000, verse. Edmund C. Richards. 14%4c to 2c, Acc. 

Cosmopolitan, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New-York. (M-35) 
Short-stories 5000 to 7000, romantic, problem, unusual 
themes; articles, personal experiences, 4000 to 5000. Ray 
Long. First-class rates, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Cowboy, rangeland short-stories 3000 to 7500, novelettes 
ar’ serials 65,000, fact items 200 to 400. W. M. Clayton. 


A. McComas. 2c up, Acc. 

Cupid’s Diary, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Romantic, sentimental love short-stories, girl’s viewpoint 
4000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 40,000 to 
60,000, love lyrics 8 to 16 lines. Helen MacVichie. 1 to 2c, 
Acc. 

D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. 
(M-25) Humorous sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas A. 
Hughes. First-class rates, Acc. 

Dance Magazine, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-35) Articles on any branch of musical show business, 
news slants important, 2500. Paul R. Milton. 2c, Acc. 

Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
(M-10) Dramatic, human _ short-stories 5000, serials, 
articles. Oscar Graeve. First-class rates, Acc. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. 
W-10) Detective articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials. 

oward V. Bloomfield. 1%4c up, Acc. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Detective and mystery short-stories 1500 to 6000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 30,000, serials 36,000 to 80,000, articles 
on crime, etc., 300 to 2500. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) First 

rson short-stories 5000, serials 25,000 to 50,000, verse, of 
love and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, verse 50c line, Acc. 

Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up to 50,000. 
Joseph T. Fanning. First-class rates, Acc. 


Far West Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 
30,000; 3 to 6-part serials, installments of 12,000; short 
articles 300 to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 


Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) 
Articles for farm women of general and household inter- 
est; short-stories, short serials, verse, short-stories for 


boys and girls. F. W. Beckman, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Fight Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Action stories of the prize ring, short-stories, novelettes, 
— novels 18,000 to 20,000, serials. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, 

ce. 

_ Film Fun 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Collegiate 
jokes, quips, epigrams up to 300, humorous verse. Ernest 
V. Heyn. Short text 3c word up; verse 50c up line; jokes, 
quips $1.50 up, Acc. 

Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette. St., New York. 
(M-25) Western, adventure, sport, detective, romantic 
novels 25,000. W. M. Clayton, I. L. Darby. 2c, Acc. 

Flyers, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M) Air adventure 
short-stories, novelettes, serials up to 40,000; thrilling air 
experience stories. W. M. Clayton; Allan K. Echols. 2c 
up, Acc. 

_ Flying Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M) Avia- 
tion stories emphasizing vivid love interest. Short-stories 
4000 to 8000, novelettes 15,000, serials 30,000 to 50,000. 
First or third person. Walter E. Colby. 2c, Acc. 

Flying Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M) Love 
adventure, mystery short-stories, aeronautical background 
= Piva 10,000, serials 50,000 to 90,000. Walter E. Colby. 
le, Acc. 


& JOURNALIST 


Foreign Service, Memorial Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, (M) 
Short-stories. articles of interest to overseas men up ty 
2500. Illustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum, The, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-40) 
Comment, essays, reviews, verse, short-stories 3000 to 
5000, serials. Henry Goddard Leach. 2c up, Acc. 

Frontier Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M.2) 
Adventure, frontier-life short-stories up to 6000, novelettes, 
serials, verse. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 


Ghost Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Ar. 
ticles 1500 to 5000; short-stories 3000 to 7500, serials 40,0 
to 60,000, preferably in first person, dealing with ghosts 
and the supernatural. Henry Bond. 2c, Acc. 

Girl Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Clean ad. 
venture, achievement, love stories, with girl lead, 4000 ty 
8000, novelettes 10,000, serials 40,000 to 50,000; verse 10 to 
25 lines. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Goblin, 265 Vitre St., W., Montreal, Quebec, Canad, 
(M-25) Light informative topical articles, Canadian jin. 
terest, 1500 to 2000, short-stories 2000 to 3000, light verse, 
Joseph E. McDougall. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York 
(M-25) Articles on women’s and household interests, 


short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. First-class | 


rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Bazar, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York 


(M-50) Society and women’s interests, short-stories, ge. | 
rials. Practically closed market. Charles Hanson Towne | 


Good rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (M-4) : 


Human interest articles, controversial essays, short: 
stories, 4000 to 7000; serials up to 60,000; verse; high 
er standard. Thomas B. Wells. First-class rates, 
ce. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Race 
Sts., Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of special interest 
to South, women’s and household interests, Southern per- 
sonalities, short-stories, two or three-part stories, serials; 
— verse, children’s stories. Martha Stipe. 1%4c wp, 

ce. 

Home Magazine, The, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
(M-10) Short-stories, articles of home interest, Kenneth 
Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 


Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 


Kan. (M-10) Household articles, short-stories 1500 to 600, | 


serials 30,000 to 40,000, verse usually under 20 lines, hints. 
Nelson Antrim Crawford. 2c, verse 50c line, Acc. 


“I Confess,” 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Emotional 
confessional short-stories 2500 to 5000, serials 10,000 to 
30,000. Elizabeth Sharp, 1 to 2c, Acc. 


Illustrated Detective Magazine, Woolworth Bldg., New | 


York. (M-10) Detective novels 60,000 up; short crime 
stories with photos. Kenneth Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 


Illustrated Love Magazine, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
(M-10) Love novels 60,000 up; short articles, love interest. 
Kenneth Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles on women’s business and household inter- 
ests; short-stories, serials, humor. Loring A. Schuler. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


Lariat Story Magazine, The, 271 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Cowboy short-stories 4000 to 6000, novels up to 
—" serials 40,000 to 60,000, verse. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, 

cc. 

Liberty, 247 Park Ave., New York. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories, youthful appeal, 100 
to 5000; timely human-interest syitthen., Sheppard Butler. 
First-class rates, Acc. Short-stories under 1000, $100 each. 

Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) Humor and 

satire in verse, skits, epigrams, sketches. Tabloid short- 
stories up to 700. Norman Anthony. First-class rates, 
jokes up to $5, Acc. 
- Love Romances, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M-2) 
Strongly plotted, human love stories 3000 to 6000, nov- 
elettes 10,000 to 12,000, novels 20,000, serials, 40,000 to 60,- 
000, verse. J. B. Kelly; Harriet A. Bradfield, Mng. Ed 
lc up, Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Thoroughly modern love short-stories 2500 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000, 2 to 6-part serials, installments of 12,000, 
verse up to 16 lines. Miss Daisy Bacon. 1c up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (Bi-M-10) Articles on Canadian_ subjects, 
short-stories up to 5000, serials 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier 
Moore. 1c up, Acc. 

Marriage Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-2) 
Short-stories of present-day marriage problems, middle- 
class characters, 2500 to 7500; serials 15,000 to 30, 
Elizabeth Sharp, Ic to 2c, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th St., New York. (M-l0) 
Women’s and household interests; provocative articles 
2000 to 3000, short-stories 5000 to 6000, serials. Otis L 
Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 
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Mentor, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-35) Educa- 
tional, travel articles. 1c, Acc. 

Miss 1930, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-25) Youth- 

ful love stories for the modern girl, short-stories 4000 to 
0, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 30,000 to 35,000, 
articles 2500 to 3000, light verse. Orlin Tremaine. 2 to 5c, 
Acc. 
Modern Homemaking, Augusta, Maine. (M-10) Short- 
stories 3000 to 6000, preference under 4500, serials up to 
50,000; love, domestic, Western themes; home-making 
departments, verse. M. G. L. Bailey. 1c up, verse 25¢ 
line, Acc. 

Modern Priscilla, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M-20) 
Needlework, homecraft, housekeeping articles; one short- 
story and one poem per month. Stella M. Bradford. Good 
rates, Acc. 

National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-50) Authoritative travel articles, 
illustrated. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

Navy Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Fighting 
navy stories. Geo. T. Delacorte, Jr. 1%4c up, Acc. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Humorous, satirical articles, sketches up to 2000; clever 
verse, fillers. Good rates, Acc. 

New York Magazine Programs, 108 Wooster St., New 
York. (W) short-stories, 800 to 1000. Verse, fillers, jokes. 
Barbara Blake. 5c, Acc. (Overstocked) 

North*West Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Western and Northern action short-stories, limited 
love interest 3000 to 6000, novelettes up to 25,000, serials 
up to 50,000, personal experience ‘‘trail tales,’”’ verse. J 
Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 


Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York. (W-15) Comment, 
reviews, timely articles, short-stories up to 3000, verse. 
Frank Bellamy. 114c up, verse, $10 to $25, Acc. 

Over the Top, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Front- 
line war short-stories, serials; experience letters. E. C. 
Richards. 1c up, Acc. 

Parent’s Magazine, The, 255 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Health, child psychology, education articles 1000 to 3000, 
short-stories, verse, jokes. No juvenile material. Clara 
ovate Littledale. 1c, Acc. Shortcuts in child raising 300, 
$1 each. 

Parties, 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. Articles 
on parties, entertainments, original games, stunts. Doro- 
thy Wright. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Pennac News, The, Rittenhouse Squ., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Serious and humorous articles, storyettes up to 
1500, men’s interests, athletics. Harold L. McClinton. 1% 
to 3%4c, Acc. 

People’s Popular Monthly, 801 2d St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


M-5) Love, rural, Western, woman-appeal short-stories . 


, novelettes 10,000, serials 60,000 to 80,000, articles 500, 
fillers 50 to 200. Ruth Elaine Wilson. 4c, Acc. 
Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) 


_ Articles of interest to women 2500 to 3500; action, drama, 


tng short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Arthur T. 


ance. First-class rates, Acc. 
Plain Talk, 381 4th Ave. New York. (M-35) Com- 
verse, short-stories, 


ment, reviews, articles, essays, 5 t : 
sketches, attacks on fallacies, censorship, drastic legis- 
lation. G. D. Eaton, Burton Rascoe. lc up, Acc. 

Playgoer, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (W) Short- 
Stories, essays, 800 to 1200. Albert E. Peters. Ic up, Acc. 


Popular Biography, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Lives of interesting characters in fictionized form up to 
5000; contemporary vignettes 1000 to 1500. Wm. H. Kofoed. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Popular Magazine, 79th 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Romantic, adventure, mystery, humor, business, Western 
short-stories 5000 to 9000, novelettes 40,000, serials 70,000 
up; masculine appeal. Richard Merrifield, Philip Conroy. 
Good rates, Acc. 


Puzzler Magazine, M. P. Gould Co., 454 4th Ave., New 
York. (M) Mystery, clean-love, inspirational short-stories, 
1000. Edna Mayo. 2c, Acc. 


Ranch Romances, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2-M-20) 
Western love short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 30,000 
to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, verse, fact items. Miss 
Fanny Elsworth. 2c up, verse 25c, Acc. 

Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 
(M) Railroad short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novelettes 25,000, 
serials 50,000 up. Railroad articles 3000 to 5000; verse, mis- 
cellany, photos. Wm. Edward Hayes. 1%c, Acc. 

Rangeland Love Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-20) Western love short-stories 3500 to 6000, novelettes 
30,000 to 35,000, serials 35,000 to 75,000. W. M. Clayton; 
Miss Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, Acc. 

Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Mystery, crime and detective short-stories 1000 
to 10,000, novelettes, 20,000 to 30,000, detective, police, 
Crime articles 1500 to 3000. Edwin Baird. 1c up, Acc. 
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Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories, serials, feature articles. Edwin Balmer; Donald 
Kennicott, associate. First-class rates, Acc. 

Review of Reviews, 55 Sth Ave., New York. (M-35). 
Articles on_ politics, economics, national and social prob- 
lems, travel; short summaries of foreign articles. Albert 
Shaw. 2c up, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) 
human-interest articles, essays, short-stories 
2000 to 4000, verse. Vivian Carter. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (W-5) Articles on timely topics 5000 to 7500, short- 
stories 6000 to 12,000, serials up to 100,000, humorous verse, 
skits, material for “Getting On in the World’ and “Out- 
door’ departments 1000. Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Sth Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles, essays, short-stories, serials, verse; high literary 
standard. Robert Bridges. Good rates, Acc. 

Sea Stories Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Sea short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novelettes up to 25,000, 
articles 4000 to 6000, miscellany. Lawrence Lee. 1c, Acc. 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York. (2M-25) Outdoor 
adventure, mystery, air, sea, war short-stories 4000 to 
10,000, novelettes 15,000 to 40,000, serials 50,000 to 100,000, 
outdoor fillers 50 to 500, outdoor verse. Roy de S. Horn; 
Laurence Jordan, associate. Good rates, verse 25c line; 
fillers 1c, Acc. 

Sky High Aviation, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M) 
Largely staff written. Aviation fiction, youthful appeal. 
2c, Acc. 

Sky Riders, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Thrilling air 
short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novelettes 10,000 to 40,000. 
Harry Steeger. 14c up, Acc. 

Smart Set, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
of interest to young women 1500 to 2500; human-interest 
short-stories, young love, 3500 to 5000, serials, 35,000 to 
45,000. Margaret E. Sangster. Good rates, Acc. 

Smokehouse Monthly, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) 
Humorous jokes, epigrams, cartoons, ballads. W. H. Faw- 
cett; A. F. Lockhart, associate. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Soldier Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (2-M-20) 
Thrilling war short-stories, novelettes, serials. Jack Kelly. 
lc up, Acc. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Athletic, sport short-stories with competitive thrill 3000 to 
8000, novelettes up to 10,000. Lawrence Lee. Ic up, Acc. 

Spur, The, 425 5th Ave., New York (2M-50) Sport, 
travel, art miscellany, personalities, humor, verse, class 
subjects. H. S. Adams. Good rates, Acc. 

Startling Detective Adventures, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
Fact detective articles with photos up to 5000. Bizarre, 
weird detective short-stories, 5000 to 15,000; serials up to 
60,000. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 2c, Acc. 

Submarine Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Short-stories, submarine background, serials. Geo. T. 
Delacorte, Jr.; Harry Steeger. 1%4c up, Acc. 

Sweetheart Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (2M-15) Love 
short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000, serials 35,000 
\° 50,000, verse 4 to 16 lines. Dorothy Grinnell. 1c to 2c, 

ce. 


Thinker, The, 49 W. 45th St., 
Authoritative articles on modern thought-trends. 
fers query. Wm. H. Kofoed. Good rates, Acc. 

Top-Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Adventure, Western, sport, mystery, humorous short- 
stories 1500 to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, novels 
and serials up to 70,000; verse up to 32 lines, “short” 
short-stories 900. Joshua Garrison, Jr. Good rates, Acc. 

Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Western, 
war, air, North, tropic adventure, sports short-stories 3000 
to 9000, Western, war, air novelettes 10,000 to 15,000; 
Western serials 45,000 to 60,000; Western ballads up to 32 
lines. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 2 to 10c, verse 25c 
line, Acc. 

True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) First-per- 
son, confessional short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 
15,000; articles on sex and social problems. Roscoe Faw- 
cett, Hazel Berge, 2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True fact stories of crime, preferably with actual 
photos. John Shuttleworth. 2c, Acc. 

True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person love, romantic short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) First 
person short-stories 1000 to 8000 based on truth; true- 
story serials 30,000 to 60,000. Lyon Mearson. 2c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
‘M-25) True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000, 
serials 25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer. 2c, Acc.; jokes 


$2 up. 
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Vanity Fair, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) So- 
phisticated articles, essays on modern life, 1800. F. W. 
Crowninshield. $90 up, Acc. 

Vogue, Lexington at 43d, New York. (2M-35) Limited 
market for articles on smart women’s interests. Edna 
W. Chase. 1c up, Acc. 


War Birds, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Fast-action 
short-stories of air, war background, 2500 to 10,000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 40,000. Geo. T. Delacorte, Jr.; Harry Steeger, 
executive editor. 1!Zc up, Acc. 


War Novels, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) War short- 
stories 2500 to 10,000, novels up to 40,000. Geo. T. Dela- 
corte, Jr.; Carson W. Mowre, executive ed. 1c up, Acc. 


War Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Short- 
stories, serials, romantic war interest. Geo. T. Dela- 
corte, Jr.; Carson W. Mowre, executive Ed. 1!4c up, Acc. 


War Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (2M-20) War 
short-stories 2500 to 10,000, novelettes 10,000 to 40,000. 
Geo. T. Delacorte; A. A. Wyn, executive ed. 114 up, Acc. 
West, Garden City, New York. (2M-20) Western and 
Northwestern “he-man’’ short-stories up to _ 12,000, 
novelettes 12,000 to 45,000, serials 50,000 to 75,000, fact 
articles up to 700, Western jokes, verse up to 20 lines. 
Roy de S. Horn. Good rates, Acc. 


Western Novel Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M) Western novels, action, love interest, 70,000. Romantic 
Western verse. Miss Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, Acc. 


Western Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western love, vigorous-action short-stories up to 7000, 
novelettes 15,000. Western articles up to 600; verse. Carson 
W. Mowre. 1%c up, Acc. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Outdoor life in West, Alaska, and Mexico, short- 
stories 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 30,000, serials 
36,000 to 80,000; short articles 300 to 2500; verse. F. E. 
Blackwell; D. C. Hubbard, associate. 2c up, Acc. 


Air Wonder Stories, 9% Park Place, New York. (M) 
Scientific aviation fiction of the future; short-stories 5000 
= 10,000; serials up to 90,000. H. Gernsback. 4c to Ye, 
ce. 
Alhambra, 1 E. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Travel 
articles on Spain, Latin-America, 4000 (photos); essays on 
Spanish literature, art, etc., 3000; short-stories, Spanish 
or Latin-American background 2000 to 5000. A. Flores. 
xc to 5c, Pub. 
Amazing Stories, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25, also 
Q) Scientific short-stories, novelettes, serials. %4c, Pub. 
American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. 
(M) Short articles on domestic science, illustrated articles 
2500 with 6 to 10 photos, for housekeepers; short-stories. 
Ind., Acc. 
American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on outstanding Jewish personalities, short-stories 
of American Jewish life, occasional novelettes, serials. 
Isaac Landman. %c up, photos $1 up, Pub. 
American Monthly and Germanic Review, The, 93 5th 
Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles on international policies 
2000 to 4000. D. Maier. Ind. 
American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave., Wau- 
watosa, Wis. (M-35) Verse. Clara Catherine Prince. Pay- 
ment only in prizes. (Overstocked) 
American Weekly, The, 92 Gold St., New York. (W) 
Hearst newspaper feature section. Topical feature articles, 
illustrated. Serials usually by contract. Merrill Goddard. 


Ind., Acc. 
Association Men, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Y. M. C. A. interests; general articles, personality 


sketches 2500 to 3500. F. G. Weaver, 1c up, Pub. 

Atlantica, 33 W. 70th St., New York. (M) Articles on 

, literature, books, arts, short-stories 2000. Dr. 
ilippo Sassola. Ind., Pub. 

Aviation Stories, 1841 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 

Aviation, action articles, short-stories 3000, novelettes, 

serials. T. G. Burten. 1c up, Pub. (Slow.) 


Aviation Stories and Mechanics, 1841 Broadway, New 
York. (M-20) Aviation articles, short-stories, novelettes, 
serials. T. G. Burten. 1c up, Pub. (Slow.) 


Babyhood, Marion, Ind. (M) Articles 1000 to 2000, simple 
oe ir tots, short juvenile poems. C. F. 
B’nai B’rith, 9 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jewish 
articles, short-stories 2500 to 4000, jokes, skits, anecdotes. 
Alfred M. Cohen. 1c, jokes $2, photos $3, Pub. 

Bridge, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (M-25) Non-technical, 
human-appeal bridge articles, short-stories, serials, verse, 
= skits, anecdotes, miscellany. Van Vechten Hostetter. 
nd., Acc. 
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Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Jokes, epigrams 
humorous rural editorials, snappy verse 4 to lines, 
W. H. Fawcett; A. F. Lockhart, associate. $1 to $5 for 
jokes, $2 to $20 for poems, Acc. 

Wide World Adventures, 80 Lafayette St., New York 
(M-20) Adventure short-stories up to 8000, novelettes up 
to 15,000, novels up to 35,000, 3 or 4-part serials, thrilling 
air experience stories. W. M. Clayton; Harry Bates, 2% 
up, Acc. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 3) 
4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Western novels 60,000 to 
70,000. B. A. McKinnon, Jr. 1c, Acc. 

Wild West Weekly, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W.-10) 
Typical ‘‘Wild West” short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000; youthful but not juvenile. Ronald Qjj. 
phant. 1c, Acc. 

Wings, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) Aviation 
short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000; complete novels up to 25,000. J. B. Kelly, 
le ap, Acc. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short. 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane; 
Maxwell Aley, fiction Ed. First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Journal, The, 171 Madison Ave., New York 
(M) Short-stories of women’s interests 1000 to 2500. Ic up, 
Acc. 

Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Articles on woman’s interests; adventure, mystery, ro- 
mantic short-stories 2500 to 5500, serials 40,000 to 50,00, 
short verse. Walter W. Manning. Good rates, Acc. 

World’s Work, 244 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Authoritative articles on world events up to 4000, short 
items of general information, national subjects, Russell 
Doubleday. Good rates, Acc. 

Young’s Magazine, 709 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 20,000. Cashel Pome. 
roy. 1c, Acc. 


LIST B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or which are chronically over. 
stocked, or which offer a very limited market, or concerning which no definite information has been obtainable. 


Business Woman, The, 366 Adelaide St., W. Toronto, 
2, Ont. (W-25) 1500-word articles on women’s successes, 
business problems, bright skits (no fiction). lc, Pub. 


Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W. Toronto, 
Ont. (M-10) Short-stories 3000. Housekeeping and juvenile 
interest articles 1500. Low rates, Pub. 

Character Reading, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(Q-25) Articles on character development and analysis. 
Edna Purdy Walsh. Low rates, Pub. 

Chatelaine, The, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Canada. (M) Articles of Canadian woman interest up to 
2000, short-stories 3500, 2 to 4-part serials. Byrne Hope 
Sanders. Ind., Acc. 

Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
Articles of interest to sophisticated Chicagoans up to 
1000. Martin J. Quigley. Good rates., Pub. 

Chicago Daily News, The, 15 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
(D-3) Short short-stories, 1000 to 2000. Storiettes with 
woman interest, 800; humorous verse, jokes, fillers. James 
A. Sanaker, feature Ed. 1c up, Pub. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston. (D-5) Sketches, 
essays, articles, verse, miscellany. About 50c inch, verse 
35c to 50c line, Pub. 

Circus Scrap Book, The, 41 Woodlawn Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. Circus history, lives of circus performers, 
scrap books, clippings, news items. Ind. 

Clippings, 308 W. Washington St., Chicago. (M) Large- 
ly clipped material. Humorous verse 5 to 25 lines, humor- 
ous miscellany 200 to 500. Ic, Pub. 

Club Fellow, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (W-2) 
Social articles 1000, short-stories, novelettes, serials, jokes, 
skits, anecdotes. H. Gordon Duval. 

Complete Flying Novel, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M) 
Air novels. Harold Hersey. About 1c, Pub. 

Contemporary Verse, 107 S. Mansfield Ave., Margate, 
Atlantic City, N. J. (M-25) Verse, criticism. Benjamia 
Musser, Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheyney. No payment. 

Current History Magazine, 1708 Times Bldg., New York. 
(M-25) Non-partisan, historical articles 1500 to 350. 
George W. Ochs Oakes. 1c to 10c, Acc. and Pub. ; 

Debunker, The, Girard, Kans. (M-20) “Debunking” 
cles up to 3000. E. Haldeman- Julius. Low rates, Acc. 

Dragnet, The, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y., (M-20) Detective 
short-stories, novelettes, serials 60,000; crime and detec- 


tive fillers. H. S. Goldsmith. 1 to 3c, Pub. 
Drama, The, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-%) 
Theatrical articles 1000 to 3000, one-act plays. Th 
B. Hinckley. No payment. : 
Eagles of the Air, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M) Ai 
fiction, all lengths. 


Harold Hersey. About 1c, Pub. 
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Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Love mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 to 2500. A. E. 
Swett. Up to %c, Acc. or Pub. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordon- 
smith. $4 column, Pub. 

Flight, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M) Air fiction, all 
lengths. Harold Hersey. About 1c, Pub. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories, novelettes 10,000 to 25,000, serials 
60,000; 500-word fact items. H. S. Goldsmith. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Follies, 1841 Broadway, New York. (M) Risque, smart 
short-stories 1500 to 2500, novelettes, poetry, skits. 
Burton. Fair rates, Pub. 


Gangster Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M) Crime 
short-stories, detective novelettes and serials. Harold 
Hersey. About Ic, Pub. 

Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York. (M-5) Love 
and action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal, 
up to 5000. Marion White. %c, Pub. 

Golden Book, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Prin- 
cipally reprints. Edith O'Dell. Good rates, Acc. 

Golden West Magazine, 120 W. 42d St., New York. 
(M-20) Western short-stories, novelettes. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Good Stories, Augusta, Maine. (M-5) Short-stories, 
miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Short-stories (largely 
syndicate material), small-town appeal, 1500 to 3000. Fred- 
erick E. Manson. $5 to $10 column, Pub. 


Home Circle Magazine, 53 Kenyon Bldg., Louisville, 
Ky. (M-5) Country, love, domestic short-stories up to 
5000. Low rates, Pub. 

Home Digest, 2994 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. (M) Family 
and household interests, food articles up to 1800. Leslie 
C. Allman. 2c up, Pub. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City. (M-5) Household miscellany up to 250, romantic, 
action short-stories 5000, jokes, verse. E. A. Weishaar. 
Yc to Ic, Acc. 

Household Guest, 323 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Household articles on home interests, short-stories (usu- 
ally reprints), departments. Mary McGovern. Low 
rates, Pub. 

Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. (M-5) Household ar- 
ticles, short-stories. $5 a story, Pub. 

Houston Gargoyle, The, 1411 Walker St., Houston, 
Texas. (W-15) Sophisticated articles, timely essays, skits, 
occasional short-stories, smart verse. Allen V. Peden. 1%4c, 
verse 2c, Pub. 


Ilustrated Home Sewing Magazine, 55 W. 42d St., New 
York. (M-10) Illustrated needlework articles. Reprint 
rights. Ruth W. Spears. Ind., Acc. 


Jewish Tribune, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Articles of Jewish interest, personality stories, 1500 to 2000, 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, verse up to 25 lines, photos. 
David N. Mosessohn. %c to %c, Pub. 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (W-15) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous short-stories, articles up to 300, verse, 
drawings. Jack Shuttleworth. 5 to 6c, jokes and para- 
graphs $3 to $5, drawings $10 to $75, cartoon and humorous 
ideas $5 to $15, Pub. 

Jungle Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M) Adven- 
Pur fiction, jungle settings. Harold Hersey. About Ic, 

ub. : 


Kaleidoscope, The, a national magazine of poetry, 702 
N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (M-15) Verse, book notices. 
Whitney Montgomery, Vaida Montgomery. Prizes. 

La Boheme, 1841 Broadway, New York. (M) Risque, 
smart short-stories 1500 to 2500, novelettes, poetry, skits. 
J. G. Burton. Fair rates, Pub. 

Live and Learn, 488 Main St., Hartford, Conn. (M) 
Short-stories, health and general articles. Dr. Louis Blu- 
mer. 4 to 1c, Pub. (Slow.) 
aliving Age, The, 280 Broadway, New York. (2M-25) 

tticles on travel, world affairs, translations, photos. 
John Bakeless. Ind., Acc. 


Pevwecned Detective, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. True 
etective and crime stories, illustrated by photos. Inc. 
University Ave., Ont. (M-25) 
» fashion, sport articles anadian interest. J. 
ubert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. i : 
braie Journal, The, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-50) 
short- 
wits, de one-act plays, essays. Henry Hur 
Mother’s Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Mert Stories 2000, household articles 1000, miscellany. 
ary H. McGovern. %4c up, Acc. 
pMother’s Journal, The, 4 W. 51st St., New York. (M-15) 
elpful articles on child care 200 to 800, poems. Ind., Pub. 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (W-15) Reviews, 
comment, news features 1800, verse. Oswald G. Villar 
lc up, Pub. 

National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (M-25) 
Personality sketches, reviews, short-stories. Limited mar- 
ket. Joe Mitchell Chapple. Ind., Pub. 

New Republic, The, 421 W. 21st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social, political, economic questions, 
sketches of American life 2000, exceptional verse. 2c, Pub. 

Nomad, The, 150 Lafayette St., New York. (M-35) Il- 
lustrated first-person travel articles 1000 to 2500, adven- 
ture, travel short-stories 1500 to 2500. Wirt W. Barnitz. 
Ic to 2c, Pub. 

North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. 
(M-40) Clever, authoritative informative articles 2500, un- 
stereotyped short-stories, occasional verse. K. W. Payne. 
Ind., Pub. Humor not paid for. 


Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Occult fact and fiction. Effa E. Danelson. No payment. 

Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 17 Madison Ave., 
New York. (M) Short-stories, scientific, sociological 
articles, poetry, negro life and problems. Elmer Anderson 
Carter. No payment. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
(M-10) Short-stories, animal welfare articles up to 800, 
verse up to 24 lines, miscellany. Guy Richardson. %4c up, 
verse $1, $2 up, Acc. 

Overland Monthly, Phelen Bldg., San Francisco. Arti- 
cles of Western interest, short-stories, verse. No pay- 
ment. 


Parade, 150 W. 46th St., New York. (M) Popular music, 
theatrical, radio, motion picture. art articles up to 1500, 
jokes, poetry, cartoons. Robert Faber. 1c, Pub. 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Gay short-stories, Parisian background, 1500 to 3000, ar- 
ticles about gayer side of Paris, verse up to 16 lines, jokes. 
H. Shade. %c, verse 15c line, jokes 50c, paragraphs 
35c, Pub. 

People’s Home Journal, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-10) Feature, personality, current interest articles 3500, 
short-stories up to 7000, novelettes 15,000 to 25,000, serials 
up to 60,000, inspirational editorials, verse. Mary B. Charl- 
ton, mng. and fiction ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Pep Stories, 120 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Risque, 
youthful, love short-stories 2000 to 4000, 2 or 3-part stories, 
installments of 4000. Natalie Messenger. 1!4c, light verse, 
25c line, Pub. 

Poetry: A Magazine ef Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
(M) Verse. Harriet Monroe. $6 page, Pub. 

Prize Air Stories, 33 W. 60th St., New York. (M) Air 
stories, all lengths. David Redstone. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Prize Detective Magazine, 33 W. 60th St., New York. 
(M) Detective fiction, all lengths. David Redstone. Up 
to Ic, Pub. 

Prize Story Magazine, 33 W. 60th St., New York. (M-25) 
Short-stories of human interest, dramatic situations, 4000 
to 10,000, serials 20,000 to 50,000. J. W. D. Grant. Fair 
stories, verse. Ic, Pub. (Slow.) 

Prize Western Stories, 33 W. 60th St., New York. (M) 
— fiction, all lengths. David Redstone.. Up to Ic, 

Psychology, 17 W. 60th St., New York. (M-25) Applied 
psychology, inspirational, success articles up to 3000, short 
stories, verse. Ic, Pub. 

Quick Trigger Western Magazine, 25 W. 43d St.. New 
York. (M) Western fiction, all lengths. Harold Hersey. 
About Ic, Pub. 

Real Story Book, 120 W. 42d St., New York (M) Short- 
stories. Ind., Pub. 

Reflex, 8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Sociological, 
literary, critical articles, short-stories, novelettes, verse, 


* Jewish interests. Dr. S. M. Melamed. 1 to 2c, Pub. (Slow) 


Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York. (W-10) Book reviews, literary essays, verse. Lim- 
ited market. Henry Seidel Canby. Ic up, $10 up for 
poems, Pub. 

Screen Book, The, 225 Varick St., New York. (M) 
Novelizations of screen plays, staff written. B. A. 
MacKinnon. 

Science Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New York. (M) 
Scientific and pseudo-scientific short-stories, serials. H. 
Gernsback. to Pub. 

Sky Birds, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Aviation 
novelettes, serials. Hf. S. Goldsmith. 1 to 3c, 

’ub. 

Snappy Magazine, 28 W. 44th St., New York, (M) 
Short snappy stories. Virginia O'Day. le, Pub. 

Spicy Stories, 120 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Sexy 
short-stories 2000 to 3000, 2 or 3-part serials 2500 each 
installment, peppy verse 3 or 4 stanzas. Natalie Messeng- 
ger. 1'%4c, Pub. 
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Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (M) Arti- 
cles on soldiers’ interests. Generally overstocked. 

St. Louis Town Topics, Planters Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Short-stories 2500, society theme; articles of interest to 
estate owners, jokes, poems. J. G. Hartwig. 1c, Pub. 
Survey Graphic, The, 112 E. 19th St., New York. (2M-25) 
Educational articles 3000 to 4000. Paul U. Kellogg. $10 
page, Pub. 


10 Story Book, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Icono- 
clastic, frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, play- 
lets. Harry Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, Pub. 

Texas Pioneer, San Antonio, Tex. (M) Articles on the 
old and new Southwest up to 2500, short-stories up to 
3000. D. J. Wooding. Ind., Acc. 

Thrilling Stories, 11 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Adven- 
ture fiction. H. J. Gardner. Up to 2c, Pub. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(2M-50) Verse 4 to 6 lines. Limited market. H. J. Wig- 
ham. 25c line, Acc. 

Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (W-25) Short- 
stories not over 1500, verse up to 24 lines, jokes, miscellany 
of social flavor. A. R. Keller. lc up, Pub. 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated, 
interpretative travel articles, 1500 to 5000. Coburn Gilman. 
lc, $1 per photo, Pub. 

Two-Gun Western Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Western short-stories up to 10,000. Samuel 
Bierman, ¥%4 to 1c, Acc. 


Underworld, 551 5th Ave., New York. 
and detective short-stories. Up to 1c, Pub. 
U. S. Air Services, 406 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-30) Technical, human-interest aviation articles up to 
3500, short-stories, verse. E. N. Findley. 1c, Pub. 


(M-20) Mystery 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 


American Farming, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Practical farm and ns home articles 250, human-interest 
short-stories with farm-life angle 900, serials 6000, farm 
and seasonal verse, farm ideas, home hints. Estes P. 
Taylor. Up to lc, Pub. 


Breeders’ Gazette, 817 Exchange Ave., Chicago. (M) Ar- 
— on livestock industry. Samuel R. Guard. $5 col., 
ub. 

Bureau Farmer, The, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
(M) Official publication American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Illustrated articles on economic phases of agricul- 
ture, community welfare 1200 to 1500, news of farm peo- 
ple, innovations. Might use suitable fiction. H. R. Kib- 
bler. 1 to 4, Acc. 


Canadian Countryman, 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Agricultural articles, short-stories. 44c, Pub. 

Capper Farm Press, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (W. and M.) Agricultural articles; home page 
miscellany. Y%e to 1c, Acc. 

Country Gentleman, The, Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (M-5) Articles of interest to farmers and farm 
women, short-stories, serials, humorous sketches, jokes, 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ and girls depts. 
Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 


Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (W-5) Agricultural, 
live-st@ck articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. Y%c 
to lc, Acc. 
Farmer, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (W) Agricul- 
a articles, short-stories, serials of farm atmosphere. 
nd. 
Farm Journal, The, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles 300 to 600. 
with photos, short-stories 1800 to 10,000, novelettes. Arthur 
H. Jenkins. First-class rates. Acc. 
Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Agricultural articles 100 to 400. W. A. Radford. %c, Pub. 
Field Illustrated, 425 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) Agri- 
cultural, stock-breeding, country estates articles. R. V. 
Hoffman. 1c, Pub. 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Dairying 
interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. 

Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 
(2M) Agricultural miscellany. Inc. 


Michigan Business Farmer, Mount Clemens, Mich. (Bi- 
W) Articles 1000 to 2000 on successful farming; occasional 
serials, short-stories. Milon Grinnell. %c, Pub. 
Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) 
Ohio agricultural articles. Walter H. Lloyd. Ind. Pub. 
Cover photos, $5 to $10. 
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Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M.25) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short. 
stories up to 5000, novelettes up to 15,000, serials UD to 
40,000, verse up to 35 lines. Farnsworth Wright. ¥%¢ up 
verse 25c line, Pub. 


Westerner, The, Vermont Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
(W-5) Adventure, travel articles, Western setting, 1500 to 
3000; Western short-stories 2000 to 4000, serials 25,000 to 
40,000; Western miscellany. Thos. H. Axelson. Ind., Pyb, 

Western Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar § 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Articles, short-stories 150) 
4000. Fair rates, Pub. 

Western Outlaws, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M) 
oe fiction, all lengths. Harold Hersey. About 1c, 

ub. 

Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M.-2) 
Western short-stories, novelettes, serials up to 75,00, 
H. S. Goldsmith. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Woman Athletic, The, 820 Tower Court, Chicago. (M-35) 
Smart short-stories up to 5000, articles interesting to 
— 1000 to 3000, verse. Miss Beth Goode. % to 1, Pub 
ub. 

World Tomorrow, The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Social, political, economic, religious essays, verse, 
Kirby Page. No payment. 

World Traveler, 247 Park Ave., New York. (M-35) Illus. 
ag travel articles 2500. E. M. Reiber. Up to $40 each 
ub. 


World Unity, 4 E. 12th St., New York. (M-35) Philoso- 
phy, religion, ethics. Staff written. Horace Holley. 


Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) 
Comment, reviews; political, literary, scientific art arti- 
cles 5000 to 6000. Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub. 


LIST C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


Poultry Breeders Pub. Co., Ia. (Rhode Is- 
land Red Journal, Plymouth Rock onthly, Leghorn 
World, Wyandotte Herald.) Poultry articles 1000 to 1200 
Low rates, Pub. 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Illustrated 
poultry articles 1200. O. A. Hanke. 1c up, Pub. 

Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, Birmingham, 
Ala. (W-5) Farm miscellany. Inc. 

Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo. (M) I- 
lustrated poultry articles, success stories, 1500 to 200. 
Limited market; send outline first. Orden C. Oechsli. Up 
to lc, Pub. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agriculture] 
miscellany. Kirk Fox. 1c up, Acc. 

Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. (W-5) Agricultural 
articles, serials. Wallace. %4c to Ic. Photos $1.50. 
Acc. and Pub. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., 
(M-25) Technical photography articles. F. R. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M-50) Authori- 
tative articles on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer 
Eaton Keyes. 1%c, Pub. 

Bulletin of Photography, 153 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
(W-5) Articles of interest to professional photographers 
500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. Ind., Acc. 

Camera, The, 636 Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-2) 
Photography articles 500 to 1500. Frank v. Chambers. 
Ind., Acc. 

International Studio, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-75) Illustrated articles for art collectors, connoisseurs. 
H. J. Whigham. $40 to $75 per article, Pub. (Overstocked). 

Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M-25) Camera 
craft articles, photographic prize contests. A. H. Beards- 
ley. %c up, Pub. 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, 
TRANSPORTATION, HIGHWAYS 


Aeronautics, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Technical and_ semi-technical illustrated aviation articles 
2500 to 4000. H. W. Mitchell. 1c, $2 for photos, Acc. 


Air Transportation, 1265 Broadway, New York. (W-2) 
Features on aviation activities, technical articles, photo- 
graphs. Walter H. Sandt, Jr. %4c, Pub. 


American Aviator, Airplanes and Airports, 101 W. 3lst 
St., New York. (M-25) Aviation articles, true air advet- 
tures, technical articles on airports, seaplanes, mant- 

and marketing planes. W. W. Hubbard % 
otos $1 to $3, Pub. 
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American Motorist, Penn. Ave. at 17th St., Washington, 
p. C. (M-25) Touring, traffic, auto descriptive articles, 
semi-fiction 1500 to 1800, verse, fact items, fillers, news 
items 150 to 200. Ernest N. Smith; A. J. Montgomery, 
Mng. Ed. 2c to 5c, Pub. Se to 10c for verse. 

Aviation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (W-20) 
News, features on aviation activities, technical articles, 
photos. Edward P. Warner, Jr. Good rates, Acc. 

d Dealer and Service Field, Montgomery Bldg., Mil- 
PA (M-25) Ford trade articles. H. James Larkin. Yc 
& Flume M 

ighway Magazine, Armco Culvert ume Manu- 
Middletown, Ohio. Technical good 
roads articles 800 to 1200. Anton Rosing. 1 to 2c, photos, 
post card size $1, 6x8 or larger $2, Acc. 

Motor, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. (M-50) Prac- 
tical articles on automobile business. Ray W. Sherman. 
Usually $40 to $60 per story, Acc. 

Motorboat, 10 E. 39th St., New York. (2M-25) Actual 
cruise stories by boatmen, illustrated by photos, 500 to 
5000. C. F. Hodge. 30c inch, photos $1.50, Pub. 

Motor Life, 523 Plymouth Court, Chicago. (M-25) Motor- 
ten yacht, roads, automobile articles 1500 to 2000. Wil- 
liam B. Reedy. Uc, Pub. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Cruising 
beating, navigation pied ot up to 3000. Wm. F. Crosby. 
Ic up, Pub. 

Transportation, 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. (M-25) 
Human-interest articles on transportation, humor. Limited 
market. Charles Dillon. 1c up, photos 50c up, Pub. 

Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. News 
of air ports, air transportation and flying activities of 
the Pacific West, features. R. Randall Irwin. 1c, Pub. 

Western Highways Builder, Union League Bldg., Los 
Angeles. (M-20) News of highway construction and de- 
velopments along the Pacific Coast. Howard B. Rose. 
Good rates, Pub. 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising and Selling, 9 E. 38th St., New York. 
(Bi-W) Business articles. F. C. Kendall. Up to 2c, Pub. 

American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley St., Boston. 
(M-15) Business articles 1200 to 1400, chitetats 200 to 400, 
short verse, jokes. Carl Stone Crummett. 1c to 5c, photos 
$1 to $5, Acc. 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S., Clark St., Chicago. (M-50) 
Short technical articles from banker’s standpoint, prefer- 
ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. 1c, Acc. $1 for 
photos. 

Bankers Service Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Articles, interviews, on banking devices, opera- 
tion. John Y. Beaty. 1c up, Acc. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-20) Authorita- 
tive articles on financial ‘subjects 500 to 2500. C. W. Bar- 
ron, Ind., Acc. 

Business Week, The, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
(W-15) News for the business man, not as it affects a 
specific business or industry, but as it bears on business 
as a whole. Inc. 

Coast Investor, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. (M) 
Western investments. George P. Edwards. 1 to 2%4c, Pub. 

Credit Monthly, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on relations between credit managers and retail cus- 
tomers 1000. Rodman Gilder. 11%4c up, Acc. 

Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) High- 
grade business, adventure fiction with extra-money angle; 
true stories of spare-time money-making, photos. Wm. 
Fleming French. 1% to 5c, Acc. ; 

Factory and Industrial Management, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. (M) Business miscellany. Inc. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 Sth Ave., New York. (2M) Busi- 
ness, financial articles 1500 to 3000, inspirational verse. 
B. C. Forbes. Ind., Pub. : 

Fortune, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-$1) Authorita- 
tive business articles. Good rates, Acc. 

Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
(M-10) Direct selling, experience articles 200 to 2500; 
verse. Melvin J. Wahl. %c to 1c, Pub. 

Independent Woman, The, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Articles on business, professional women’s prob- 
lems 1200 to 2000, humorous business verse 2 or 3 stanzas. 
Helen Havener. $10 to $35, verse $5, Acc. 

Management, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. (M.-25) 
Business articles for executives. H. P. Gould. 2c, Acc. 
Manufacturing Industries, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-50) Illustrated articles on manufacturing operations 
aed methods signed by executives. L. P. Alford. $10 page, 
ub. 


Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (M-35) Business articles, short-stories 2500; verse. 
Merle Thorpe. Good rates, Acc. 


Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Inte1views with big business men with a selling angle; 
material to inspire, or advise, salesmen, with photos 
up to 3500. James R. Quirk. 1c for short *material, 134c 
to 2c for longer, Acc. 

Postage and the Mailbag, 18 E. 18th St., New York. 
(M-25) Direct-mail advertising articles. John Howie 
Wright. Inc. 

Poster, The, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. (M-30) Outdoor 
advertising, business articles 1500 to 2000; photos. Burton 
Harrington. 1c to 10c, Acc. 

Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) 

(Also Printer’s Ink Monthly-25.) Advertising and business 
articles. John Irving Romer; R. W. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 
Good rates, Pub. 
_ Sales Management and Advertisers’ Weekly, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. (W-20) Articles on marketing, 
national scope, signed by executives. Raymond Bill. 1 to 
Pub. 

Sales Tales, Mt. Morris, Il]. (M-15) Personality articles 
on successful salesmen, saleswomen 2500; short-stories 
with sales lessons or sales backgrounds 2500, 2 and 3- 
part serials 2500 words per installment, fact items 300 to 
1500, jokes, skits, anecdotes with selling flavor. Sam 
Spalding. %c to 1c, occasionally higher, jokes 50c and $1, 
Acc. or Pub. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) 
Outdoor, sign advertising articles 500 to 1500. E. Thomas 
Kelley. 30c to 50c per column inch, Pub. 

Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (M-25) Inspira- 
tional direct-selling articles, human-interest, inspirational 
short stories 2000 to 4000, serials. George F. Peabody. 
Ye up, Acc. 

System, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (M-25) Ex- 
perience articles, profit-making ideas up to 3000, short- 
cut items 100 to 200. Norman C. Firth. 2c, Acc. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles for executives on industrial problems, interviews 
~ to 2500. Correspondents. D. C. Vandercook. Ic up, 

ce. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Francisco. 
(M) Articles on advertising, emphasis on results, 300 to 
3000. Douglas G. McPhee. 34c up, Pub. 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, 
HOME DECORATING 


American Home, The, Garden City, New York. (M-10) 
Practical articles on houses, gardens, decorating, equip- 
ment. Mrs. Ellen D. Wangner. 1%4c, Acc. 

Architect, 101 Park Ave., New York. (M-75) Archi- 
eet miscellany. Forbes Pub. Co., George S. Chappell. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50), Art, home decoration, architecture, landscape 
gardening, music, literature, industrial art, excellent illus- 
trations desired. Mary Fanton Roberts. 1c to 2c, Pub. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 17th and Locust St., Des 
Moines, Ia. (M-10) Practical garden and home-making 
articles 1500. Elmer T. Peterson. 1c up, $1 up for photos, 
Acc. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. (M) Canadian home and garden ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000, photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M) 
Home, garden, farm miscellany, short-stories, articles. 
George Martin. 2c up, Acc. 

Country Homes, 312 W. Redwood St., Baltimore. 
(2M-35) Home decoration, architecture, building, land- 
scape gardening. S. H. Powell, E. Canton. Ind., Pub. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York. (M-50) Illustrated 
landscape gardening, sport, interior decorating, building, 
nature articles 2000 to 2500. R. T. Townsend, 1%4c, Acc. 

House and Garden, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) 
ag decoration, landscape articles. Richardson Wright. 
c; Ace: 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-35) Build- 
ing, furnishing and gardening articles. Ethel B. Power. 
lc, Acc. 

Keith’s Beautiful Homes, 100 N. 7th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Illustrated architectural, interior decoration, land- 
scaping articles 300 to 1500. M. L. Keith. Ind, Pub. 

Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. 41st St., New York. 
(M) Illustrated articles for consumers on advantages of 
painting, varnishing 300 to 600, verse, fillers, jokes. Jane 
Stewart. 14c to 2%4c, photos $2.50 to $3, Acc. 

Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-25) Home- 
making, garden articles, human interest articles of West- 
ern appeal up to 1800. Miss Lou F. Richardson, Miss 
Genevieve A. Callahan. 1c up, Acc. 

Your Home, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Practi- 
cal illustrated articles on home ownership, building, gar- 
dens. Prefers to be queried. Harry J. Walsh. 2c, Pub. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


American School Board Journal, 129 Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee. (M-35) School administrative articles 500 to 5000, 
occasional jokes, humorous verse along school lines. Wm. 
C. Bruce. Y%c to lc, Acc. 

Child Welfare Magazine, 5517 Germantown Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Pa. (M-10) Educational articles up to 1500, 
verse. Mrs. A. H. Reeve. Yc, verse 10c line, Acc. 
Grade Teacher, The, 54 Clayton St., Boston. Practical 
articles on elementary education. Florence Hale. Ind., Pub. 
Industrial Arts Magazine, 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (M-25) Articles on vocational subiects up to 2000, 
editorials 150, news items on shop courses offered. John J. 
Metz. Yc, photos $2, Acc. 

National Kindergarten Association, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York. Articles on home education, problems of child train- 
ing, 450 to 600. Florence J. Ovens. $5 each, Acc. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514 Cutler Bldg., 
Rochester, New York. (M-25) Educational articles for 
elementary schools 1800, educational juvenile short-stories 
1500, recitations, school plays. Good rates, Acc. 
Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (M-25) Edu- 
cational and administration articles up to 1500; plays, 
special-day material for schools. M. S. Adcock. $1.50 page, 
Pub. (Slow.) 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Home Economist and the American Food Journal, 468 
4th Ave., New York. (M-20) Educational articles on home 
economics for teachers 1500 to 2000. Jessie A. Knox. Buys 
very little. 1c, Pub. 
Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) News fea- 
tures, interviews on food and health topics 1800 to 3500. 
Alberta M. Goudiss. 1c, Acc. 
Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Health 
and medical articles. Dr. Morris Fishbein. lc up, Pub. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, 370 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Anti-tuberculosis articles. Philip P. Jacobs. Ind. 
Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Articles on health hygiene, diet, exercise; short-stories, 
serials. Carl Easton Williams. 2c up, Acc. 
Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Health, hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up to 1c, Pub. 
Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Health and technical articles on nursing 
and —" subjects 1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock. 1/3c 
to Ic, Pub. 


MUSICAL 


Etude, The, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Instructive, inspirational articles for music teachers and 
students 150 to 2000; jokes, skits, miscellany. James F. 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

Musical America, 240 W. 40th St., New York. (2-M-15) 
Music articles 1500 to 2000, jokes, skits, anecdotes. A. 
Walter Kramer. 1c, Pub. 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) 
Musical aesthetics, history articles. Carl Engel. $4.50 
page, Pub. 

_Musician, 901 Steinway Bldg., New York. (M-25) Mu- 
sical miscellany. Paul Kempf. %c, Pub. 

Singing and Playing, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-35) 
Provocative, —— articles on music, verse. Alfred 
Human. 4c, Pub. 


RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
O. (M) Religious educational articles 800 to 1500, short 
verse. Henry H. Meyer. %c up, verse $2 to $5, photos 
$2.50 up, Acc. 


Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-40) 
Scientific, historical, literary, art articles, Catholic view- 
point, short-stories 2500 to 4500, verse. Rev. James 
Gillis, C. S. P. Ind., Pub. : 
Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
(W-5) Articles of religious interest 500 to 800; Romantic, 
adventure, mystery, humorous short-stories 3000, serials 
10 to 12 chapters 3000 each. Robert P. Anderson. %c, 
photos $1 to $2. Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (W-5) 
Religious, sociological articles; short-stories 1000; serials, 
verse. Daniel A. Poling. A. L. Lawson, fiction ed. 1c to 
2c; verse, 20c to 25c line, Acc. 

Churchman, The, 2 W. 47th St., New_York. (W-10) Lib- 
eral christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Litt. D. Ind., Pub. 

_ Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Re- 
ligious articles, short-stories, verse. W. E. Gilroy, D.D. 
Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 2500 
to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, Acc. 
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Home Quarterly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (Q-14) 
Religious adult educational articles 1200 to 1400; verse 
200 to 400 words. Henry H. Meyer. %c, Acc. 

Living Church, The, 1901 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, 
(M) Short-stories on religious and social subjects, Epis. 
copal viewpoint, verse. C. P. Morehouse. $1.50 col., Ace, 
No payment for verse. 

Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cutter Sts, 
Cincinnati. (W-5) Moral welfare articles, short-stories 
1200 to 2000; serials 1200 to 1500 per chapter. Guy P, 
Leavitt. Y%c, photos $1.50 to $5, Acc. 

Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. Ind., Ace, 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. 
(M) Articles of Catholic interest, clever short-stories 15 
to 2000, photos. Lawrence Flick, Jr. Good rates, Acc. 

Presbyterian Advance, The, 150 4th Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn. (W) Limited number of short-stories 800 to 200. 
James E. Clarke, D.D., LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 

_Rays From the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (M) Re. 
ligion, occultism, Rosicrucian doctrines, healing. Mrs, 
Max Heindel. No payment. 

Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, 0, 
(Q) Biblical study articles 1500 to 2000. Edwin R. Errett, 
Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, 
(W) Religious articles, verse. Charles G. Trumbull. %& 
up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
(M-10) Articles for teachers, superintendents, the home. 
Acc. 

Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W) Short-stories, 
oxen serials, on prohibition, law enforcement. Fair rates, 
ub. 

Unity, Weekly Unity and Youth, 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City. (M) Christian metaphysical articles, short- 
stories, illustrations. 1 to 5c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 


SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 


Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Non-technical illustrated radio articles, thumb-nail biog- 
raphies, home economics matter, 100 to 2500; radio short- 
stories 2500 to 3000. Fillers %4c, stories and articles up to 
Ic, photos $1, Acc. 

Electricity on the Farm, 225 W. 34th St., New York. 
(M-10) Actual experience stories, illustrated, on use of 
= aaa on the farm, up to 1000. Fred Shepperd. 1%¢, 

u 


Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M-5) Illustrated popular scientific, homecraft arti- 
cles, shop hints, new devices, 200 to 300. E. A. Weishaar. 
lc to 4c, photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
(M-25) Mechanical, scientific articles up to 2000, fact 
items with photos. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley; Wes- 
ton Farmer associate. Good rates, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. 
R. W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles, scientific, mechanical, industrial, dis- 
coveries, human interest and adventure. L. K. Weber. 
lc to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Popular Radio and Television, 119 W. 57th St., New 
York. (M-25) Articles on inventions and applications of 
radio 50 to 6000. Ind., Pub. (Slow.) 

Popular Science Monthly, 250 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Illustrated articles scientific non-technical, 
mechanical, labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 
lc up to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Radio Broadcast, Garden City, New York. (M-35) Arti- 
cles written to order. Willis K. Wing. 2c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-35) 
a personality articles, features. H. P. Brown. Ind, 

ub. 

Science and Invention, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Scientific short-stories, serials. Illustrated articles on 10- 
vention, popular science. Ind. 

Scientific American, 24-26 W. 40th St., New York. 
(M-35) Scientific, technical articles popularly presented, 
— inventions. Orson D. Munn. 2c; Dept. items 
Ic, Acc. 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M-35) Popular forestry, wild lite articles 
up to 2500, photos of forest oddities. Ovid M. Butler. 
up per printed page, photos $1 up, Acc. No payment for 
verse. 

American Golfer, The, Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. 
(M-25) Sport and golf articles up to 1500, golf short 
stories up to 3000. Grantland Rice. Inc. 
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American Rifleman, Barr Bldg., Washington. D. C. 
(M-25) Authentic gunsmithing, shooting, ammunition, 
ballistic articles. Laurence J. Hathaway, Ind., Pub. 

Arena, The, 2739 Palethorpe St., Philadelphia. (2-M-15) 
Boxing, weight-lifting, baseball, sport articles. Inc. 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles, verse; no fiction. F. C. Lane. Y%c to 
1%c, Pub. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 1c up, Acc. 

Forest and Stream, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-25) 
Camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s articles, short- 
stories. W. M. Clayton. Inc 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fishing, hunting, fur-raising articles by practical authori- 
ties. A. R. Harding. %c up, Pub. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 Sth Ave., New York. (M-50) Golf 
articles 1200 to 1500, out-of-ordinary golf news items, 
golf pictures. A. G. Gregson. 2c, Pub. 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
(M-25) —— hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos. 
Otto Kuechler. Ind. Acc. (Overstocked.) 

National Sportsman, 75 Fedtral St., Boston. (M-10) 
Hunting, fishing articles. Low rates, Pub. 

Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (M-10) 
Hunting, fishing, camping, exploration articles. J. A. Mc- 
Guire; Harry McGuire, associate. Up to 2c, Acc. 

Self-Defense, 1841 Broadway, New York. (M) Boxing, 
self-defense short-stories, articles about ring characters. 
Joe Burten. %c, Pub. 

Sports Afield, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Hunting, fishing, camping. J. C. Godfrey, Jr. Low rates, 
Pub. 

Sportsman, The, 10 Arlington St., Boston. (M-50) Arti- 
cles on amateur sports, fox-hunting, polo, re racing, 
tennis, fishing, etc., 2500 to 3000. Richard E. Danielson; 
Frank A. Eaton, Mng. Ed. 2c, $5 up for exclusive photos, 
Acc. 

Sportsmans Recorder, 2346 N. High St., Columbus, O. 
(2-M) Stories, articles of interest to lovers of beagle 
hounds, fox hounds, coon hounds, fish and game; photo- 
graphs desirable. Razz Walker. 4c, Pub. 


THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE 


Billboard, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) Theatri- 
cal news, articles. lc up, Pub. 

Exhibitors Herald-World, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
(M) Articles on construction, equipment, operation of 
theaters. Martin J. Quigley. Inc. 

Motion Picture Classic, 1501 mnewes, New York. 
(M-25) Photoplay and satirical articles. Laurence Reid. 
Limited market. Fair rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Articles on motion picture business and stars. 
Limited market. Laurence Reid. Fair rates, Acc. 

Movie Romances, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
True romances of film folk; articles for film fans; short- 
stories with motion-picture background. Wm. Fleming 
French. 1%4 to 5c, Acc. 

New Movie Magazine, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
(M-10) Fan material, usually by arrangement. Kenneth 
Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 

Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Motion 
— articles, brief short-stories dealing with studio life. 
ames R. Quirk; Frederick James Smith, Mng. Ed. 
tates, Acc. 

Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest_to motion picture enthus- 
:asts, usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Ind., Acc. 

Screenland, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Feature 
articles dealing with motion pictures. Miss Delight Evans. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Movie inter- 
views, features, photos. Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley, 
2c to 3c, Acc. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St., New York. 
— Theatre articles 1000 to 2500. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, 
ub. 


Theatre Magazine, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (M-35) So- 
Phisticated articles on the theatre up to 1500. Stewart 
Beach. 3c, Pub. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatri- 
cal articles, news. Sime Silverman. Ind. 


TRADE JOURNALS, MISCELLANEOUS 


American Artisan, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. (W) Il- 
lustrated articles on experiences of men in warm-air heat- 
ing and sheet metal work. George J. Duerr. $2.50 col- 
umn, photos $3, Pub. 


American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-10) Technical articles on baking, illustrated articles 
on new bakeshops, attractive window photos, merchand- 
ising talks. Carroll K. Mitchener, Mng. Ed. 1c up, photos 
$1 to $3, Acc. 

American Contractor, 173 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
(W) co tee news items for contractors 100 to 
1000. R. D. Winstead. 1c, photos $2.50 up, Pub. 

American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York. 
(M) Highest type drug merchandising articles. Murray 
Breese. High rates, Acc 

American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York. (M-50) 
Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c to 1c, Acc. $2 for 
photos. 

American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(W) Trade miscellany. A. L. Ford. About 3c, Pub. 

American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. (M) Retail paint selling articles. J. Leyden 
White. Good rates, Pub. 

American Perfumer, 81 Fulton St., New York. (M) 
Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, cosmetics, 
soaps, etc. Ind., Pub. 

American Resorts, 5 S. Wabash St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Practical resort operation articles 1000. G. P. Berkes. % 
to lc, photos $2.50, Pub. 

American Restaurant, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-20) Trade miscellany. 1c, Pub. 

American Silk Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. (M-30) 
Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. H. W. 
Smith. $6 per M., Pub. 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. (M-50) Illustrated first person stories of concession- 
aires 500. Charles Wood. 1c, photos $1.50 up, Pub. $5 each 
for exclusive tips on new parks. 


Autobody, 1819 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Technical 
articles dealing with automobile body construction. Rich- 
ard Vail. 1c, Pub. 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Technical articles on automotive electric and shop 
equipment, articles on merchandising service and acces- 
sories. L. E. Murray. 1c, Pub. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 So. Wells St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
Business-building plans for bakers, technical articles. E. 
T. Clissold. $5 to $15 page. 

Baker’s Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (W-10) 
Baking industry articles. 30c inch, Pub. 

Battery Man, The, Terre Haute, Ind (M) Articles on 
battery merchandising and successful operation of bat- 
tery shops. M. A. Denny. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Beverage Journal, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Concise retail distribution articles 500 to 1000. E. J. 
Sturtz. 1c. 

Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-20) 
Practical, method articles in the coal field. Wm. R. Mel- 
ton, %c up, Pub. 

Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
(M-25) Practical bus operation articles 2000, 2 or 3 photos. 
C. W. Stocks. %c, Acc. News items, first 100 words 2%4c, 
balance each item ‘4c. 

Butter and Cheese Journal, 501-515 Cherry St., Mil- 
waukee. (W) Articles pertaining to butter, cheese and 
milk industries. E. K. Slater. About %%c, 
after Pub. 


Carbonator & Bottler, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on business-building meth- 
ods for bottled soft drink plants 750 to 2000. W. B. Savell. 
¥4c to lc, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M) Trade 
miscellany covering administration, general merchan- 
dising, grocery, druggists’ chain stores. Godfrey M. Leb- 
har. Ine. 

Chain Store Review, 1732 Graybar Bldg., New York. 
(M) Chain store operation articles. J. G. Donley, Jr., Inc. 

Cleaners and Dyers Review, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati. 
(M) Technical articles, success stories, proved merchandis- 
ing plans. Gus Kepler. %c, Pub. 

Cleaning and Dyeing World, 1697 Iroadway, New York. 
(W) Technical articles, merchandising, advertising, win- 
dow display, success stories. Roy Denney. About 'c, 
Pub. 

Coast Banker, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. (M) 
News, features describing new developments and ideas 
in banking and finance. Geo. P. Edwards. Y%c, Pub. 

Commercial Car Journal and Operation and Mainten- 
ance, Chestnut and 56th St., Philadelphia. (M) Edited 
primarily for truck dealer, secondarily for the truck 
operator. Emphasis on illustration, brevity of text. Mar- 
tin J. Koitzsch. Good rates, Pub. 

Confectioners’ Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on wholesale and retail candy business 
methods. Eugene Pharo. Up to Ic, Acc. 
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Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Merchandising articles. Arthur I. Mellin. 1c, Pub. 

Cracker Baker, Fisher Bldg., Chicago. (M-20) Manu- 
facturing, distribution, general ‘‘methods” articles of in- 
terest to cracker industry. L. M. Dawson. Ic, Pub. 


Dairy Products Merchandising, 711 Donovan Bldg, 2457 
Woodward St., Detroit. (M) Articles 1000 to 2500 on_suc- 
cessful merchandising campaigns. C. W. Esmond. ic 
up, three months after Pub. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 to 2000. E. C. 
Ackerman. Ic, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Display Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) Window- 
display, merchandising articles. Jerry McQuade. Ic, Pub. 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New 
York. (M-30) Articles dealing with public_ warehouse 
problems. Kent B. Stiles. 4c up, photos $2, Pub. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Plumbing and heating trade merchandising and technical 
articles. lc, Pub. 

Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-25) Authenticated articles on selling and 
advertising decorative fabrics, photos. Prentice Winchell. 
Ind., Pub. 

Druggist, The, Liberty and Chicago Sts., Jackson, Tenn, 
Helpful drug trade miscellany. Yc, $2.50 for photos, Acc. 

Druggists Circular, The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett, Ind., Pub. 

Drug Merchant, 408 W. 6th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
((M-15) Occasional articles on drug merchandising 100 to 
2000. Arthur O. Fuller. 1c, Pub. 

Drug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising articles 1500 to 2000. Novel drug news items. 
Jerry McQuade. 1c and 2c, Pub. 

Drug Trade News, 291 Broadway, New York. (W) Drug 
news, national interest. Jerry McQuade. Inc. 

Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
_ goods trade articles. C. K. McDermut, Jr. 1 to 2c, 

ce. 

Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. 
aig Newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen E. 

ew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on retail merchandising of electrical goods in- 
tended for domestic use up to 2000, illustrated, if possible. 
Rudolph A. August, Mng. Ed. 1c to 5c, Acc. and Pub. 

Electric Refrigeration News, Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. 
(W) News of distributors, features on installations, sales, 
sales management, etc. F. M. Cockrell. 1c, Pub. 

Electrical Record, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illus- 
trated dealer-contractor articles, stories of successful mer- 
chandising efforts by electrical companies. Stanley Dennis. 
lc, photos $3, Pub. 

Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco. (M-25) 
Interested only in western electrical problems and plans. 
Wm. A. Cyr, Assoc. Ed. 1c, Pub. 

Enamelist, 2100 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M) Technical 
or semi-technical articles dealing with porcelain enamel, 
and stove manufacturing processes; success stories. R. C. 
Harmon, Asso. Ed. 1%4 to 4 or 5c, photos, $2 up, Acc. 

Excavating Engineer, The, South Milwaukee, Wis. (M) 
Illustrated excavating articles. $4 column, photos $1, Pub. 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Articles on merchandising, cost accounting, general busi- 
ness practices, applicable to the feed trade. Carroll K. 
Michener. 1c up, Acc. 

Florists Exchange, 438 W. 37th St., New York. (W) 
News and merchandising features. E. L. D. Seymour, Ass. 
Ed. %c, Pub. 

Food Profits, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) Illus- 
trated hotel restaurant operation articles, short ‘“‘short- 
cut” items, human-interest articles, confessions with con- 
structive slant 1500. Ray Fling. lc up, Acc. 

Fur Age Weekly, 47 W. 34th St., New York. (W) News 
of fur buyers. L. M. Bookbinder. 1c, Pub. 

Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. (M-30) Illus- 
trated articles on practical methods of furniture merchants 
500 to 1500. J. A. Gary. 1c, $2 for photos. Pub. 

Furniture Index, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. 
(M) Articles on furniture merchandising. H. W. Patter- 
son. Good rates, Acc. Query. 

Furniture Journal, The, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
(M-35) Trade articles. M. L. Samson. Fair rates, Pub. 

Furniture Record, 200 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (M-30) Articles on furniture merchandising, adver- 
tising, display, radio merchandising in furniture stores. 
K. C. Clapp. 1c, photos $1, Pub. 

Gas Age-Record, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (W) Tech- 
nical articles, sales campaigns, unusual or difficult in- 
stallations, etc. H. O. Andrew. %c up, Pub. 


& JOURNALIST 


Giftwares and Decorative Furnishings, 1181 Broadway 
New York. (M-20) Illustrated articles on operating gift 
and art shops 500 to 1200. Lucille O’Naughlin. 1c, photos 

, Pub. 

Good Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Illustrated idea articles 100 to 200, hardware trade articles 
nag | ~ 1500, photos, trade jokes. Ralph E. Linder, 1¢ 
0 2c, Acc. 


Hardware & House Furnishing Goods, 1606 Hurt Bld 
Atlanta, Ga. (M) Trade miscellany, ‘Southern desler. 
Pub. 

Hardware & Implement Journal, 1900 N. St. Paul 
Dallas, Tex. (2M) Trade miscellany. Y4c, Pub. ame 

Hosiery Age, The, 239 W. 39th St., N York. (M-25 
Trade articles. H. F. Baker. Ind., Pub. =e ere 

otel operation articles, business building id 
1500. J. S. Warren. ic, Aec. 

House Furnishing Review, 30 Church St., New Y 
(M-15) Merchandising articles 1000, biographies a in 
furnishing buyers with photo 300, fact items, fillers. S, P 
Horton, Asso. Ed. 1c, biographies $7.50, Pub. 


Ice and Refrigeration, 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M) 
Ice-making, cold storage articles and news. J. F. Nicker- 
son. Ind., Pub. 

Ice Cream Field, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlant 
(M-10) Illustrated business-building petites for 
plants 750 to 2000. W. B. Savell. %c to 3c, photos 50c 
to $1, Acc. 

Ice Cream Review, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwauk 
(M-25) Methods articles of interest to 
facturers and employees. E. K. Slater. %4c up, Pub. 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Convention reports, technical articles, distri- 
bution methods. Goes to manufacturers. R. Smith. 
Ic, Pub. 

Industrial Retail Stores, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 

500. E. S. Hanson. ¥% to Ic, n 40c inch, 
to $3, Pub. and Acc. 

Industrial Woodworking, 802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapoli 
Ind. Articles on methods for commercial 
tablishments. W. H. Rohr. Fair rates, Pub. 

ing trade technical, business articl to 4000. J. L. 
Frazier. $10 page, Pub. 

Institutional Jobber, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M) 
Experience articles on selling to hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, clubs, schools 100 to 2000, fact items, photos. Loring 
Pratt. lc, Acc. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-30) Illustrated articles on shop layouts, nore 
methods, etc., 1500 to 2000. Charles A. Greig. 1c, $1 per 
illustration, Pub. 


Jewelers’ Circular, The, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(W-25) Trade miscellany. 4c up, Pub. 

Jewelry Trade News, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (W) 
fewelry business articles, interviews, news. F. € Emmer- 
ing. lc, news %c, Acc. 

Jobbers Salesman, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M-15) 
Prefers signed articles by electrical wholesalers or sales- 
men, specifying their own experiences. W. H. McLaugh- 
lin. 1c, Pub. 

_Jobbers Topics, Tribune Tower, Chicago. (M) Automo- 
tive jobbing interviews. Ken Cloud. 1c, Pub. 

Keystone, The, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (M) Jewelry 
store management and merchandising articles 1000 to 
3000; news of jewelry trade. H. P. Bridge, Jr. 1 to 2c, 
news 30c inch, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 


Lamps, 215 4th Ave., New York. (M) Articles on mer- 
chandising lamps. James Rosenthal. 1c, Pub. 

Laundryman’s Guide, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M -20) Illustrated business-building articles, steam laun- 
siiee 750 to 2000. W. B. Savell. %c to %c, photos 50c to 

» Acc. 

Leather Progress, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M) Arti- 
cles on uses of leather, photos. 2 to 5c, Acc. 

_ Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (M) Fact articles on 
incandescent lighting, science, art, merchandising. Chas. 
A. Eaton. 1c, Pub. 

Linens and Handkerchiefs, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M) Articles on linen and handkerchief displays mer- 
chandising, interviews with buyers, news of market, in- 
ventions. L. J. Friedman. 1c, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 

Los Angeles Apparel Gazette, 857 San Pedro St., Los 
Angeles. (M) Illustrated name-and-fact articles on the 
merchandising of men’s and women’s apparel. Lloyd L. 
Stagger. Good rates, Pub. 

Luggage and Hand Bags, 1181 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10)_ Luggage retailing, display articles up to 
L. H. Ford. About 1c, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 
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Jeweler, The, 42 Weybosset St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (W-5) Jewelry business articles 1200. Wm. W. 
Lyon. %c, Pub 


Materials Handling and Distribution, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Commodity handling and movement articles. 
Frank H. Tate. Fair rates, Pub. 

Meat Merchandising, 109 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. (M) 
Articles 500 to 1500 of interest to meat retailers. H. G. 
Heitzeberg. 1c, photos $3, Pub. 

Merchandising Ice, 5707 West Lake St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Articles related to sales plans, advertising displays and 
special features or developments covering ice refrigera- 
tors, or other ice-using equipment. J. F. Nickerson. Y%c 
to 1c, Acc. 

Metalcraft, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. (M) 
Articles on metal work. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 

Milk Dealer, The, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Problems related to preparing milk for distribution and 
actual selling and delivering of it. E. K. Slater. %c, Pub. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York. 
Sales ideas, successful merchandising methods, window 
displays, business changes. Charles Steinecke, Jr. 1c, 
photos $2, clippings, ads, $1, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 1181 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Trade miscellany. David Manley. 1c, $3 for photos, Pub. 

Mortuary Management, 1095 Market St., San Francisco. 
(M) Articles on successful Western morticians and their 
methods. Charles W. Berg. About 1c, Acc. 

Music Trade News, 1697 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles on retailing sheet music, band instru- 
ments. Albert R. Kates. %c up, Pub. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Features of interest to the soft-drink bottling 
trade. W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 per page, Pub. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 521 Sth Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Success stories, technical articles, window dis- 
plays, advertising, salesmanship articles. Henry Nonnez. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

National Dry Goods Reporter, 215 S. Market St., St. 
Louis. Merchandising ideas for department stores, inter- 
views preferred, 50 to 600 or longer; illustrations. Frank 
E. Belden. 1c to 1%4c, $1 to $3 for photos, Acc. 

National Hotel Review, 221 W. 57th St., New York. 
(W) News. Limited number of features for operation and 
maintenance section. W. L. Cook. Low rates, Pub. 

National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Trade miscellany. F. R. Bentley. %c to 1c, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

National Lumberman, 4660 Maryland Ave., St. Louis. 
(M-10) Woodworking technical, merchandising articles up 
to 1500; fact items on woodworking. A. C. Kreichbaum. 
30c inch, Pub. 

National Printer Journalist, 129 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee. (M-25) Actual, used experiences in any depart- 
ment of printing and newspaper business 150 to 350. John 
L. Meyer. lc up. Double space rate for cuts. 

National Retail Lumber Dealer, 624 Hearst Bldg., Chi- 
ate (M) Trade miscellany. Lyman M. Forbes. 1c, photos 

, Pub. 


Northwestern Confectioner, 405 Broadway, Milwaukee. 
(M-20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, manu- 
facturing confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. %c, Pub. 

Morthwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W-5) Technical articles on flour milling industry, em- 
phasis on merchandising. Query editor. Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Articles 
on selling office equipment. Fair rates, Pub. 

Oil Engine Power, 220 W. 42d St., New York. (M) 
Articles on oil engine uses. J. Kuttner. 1c, Pub. 
Optometric Weekly, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Trade miscellany. %4c, Pub. 


Pacific Caterer, 601 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wash. (M-20) 
Articles on successful methods in restaurants, new res- 
taurants, 500 to 1000. Paul V. Jensen, %4c, Acc. 

Pacific Drug Review, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 
(M-25) Drug merchandising articles. Albert Hawkins. 
Low rates, Pub. 

Pacific Retail Confectioner, 35 N. Ninth St., Portland, 
Ore. (M) Trade-building articles for retail confectioners, 
+ siamaaaaaa owners 500 to 2000. F. C. Felter. $5 page, 

ub. 


Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on packing and handling merchandise 
os : 5000. S. A. Wood Jr., %c to 1c, Pub.; photos 

0 $2. 

Petroleum Age, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on handling and distribution of petroleum pro- 
ducts, successful service stations, etc. Keith J. Fanshier. 
25e inch, Pub. 


Petroleum Marketer, The, P. O. Box 562, Tulsa, Okla. 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and_management from 
experience of petroleum jobbers. Grady Triplett. 1c up, Acc. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Illustrated merchandising articles on gift and pic- 
ture shops. C. Larkin. About %c, Pub. 

Plumbers’ and Heating Contractors’ Trade Journal, 239 
W. 30th St., New York. (2-M) Merchandising features 
showing how plumbers sell more goods, 500 to 800 favored, 
photos. Query editor, Treve H. Collins. Good rates, Acc. 


Power, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (W-15) Tech- 
nical articles on power generation 3000 or less. Writers 
must be engineers or factory executives. F. R. Low. No 
fixed rate, Acc. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (2M-15) Power plant operation articles. Arthur L 
Rice. %c, Pub. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (W-20) Trade news 
500 to 2000. Charles Walden. 27c inch up, Pub. 

Printing Industry, The, 81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Practical — articles 750 to 3000. Magnus A. Arnold. 
1 to 2 c, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Illustrated idea articles 100 to 200, grocery trade articles 
1200 to 1500, photos, trade jokes. Ralph E. Linder. 1c to 
2c, Acc. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
— miscellany. R. R. Bowker, F. G. Melcher. Ic, 

cc. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. 
(M) Railroad shop kinks, photos. L. R. Gurley. 50c 
inch, Pub. 

Refrigeration, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-10) Name 
and fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising 
of ice. Walter F. Coxe. 25c inch, Pub. 

Restaurant Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-25) Restaurant operation articles 100 to 1500; bio- 
graphical sketches, human-interest articles, confessions 
with constructive slant up to 1500. Ray Fling. 1c, Acc. 

Retail Druggist Illustrated, 250 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M-15) Hlustrated merchandising articles 500 to 
2000, series, editorials 50 to 500, window display photos, 
advertising samples: E. N. Hayes. Ind., Acc. 

Retail Furniture Selling, 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 
(M-10) Articles on assignment only. K. A. Ford. Ic to 
1%c, $2.50 for photos, Pub. (Correspondents employed.) 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (2M-15) 
Large store management, retail business articles, illustra- 
tions. Wm. Nelson Taft. 1c, $3 for photos, Acc. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (W) 
Idea articles for tobacco stores. H. B. Patrey. Ind., Pub. 

Rock Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2-M) 
Articles on cement, lime, gypsum, quarries, sand and 
gravel plant operations, etc. N. C. Rockwood. 


Salvage, 150 Lafayette St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on industrial salvage, utilization of waste products, 2000 
to 3000, photos. Very low rates, Acc. 

Sanitary and Heating Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-25) Well-illustrated merchandising articles. Clyde Jen- 
nings. lc, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 11 E. 36th St., New York. 
(M-50) Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500 
to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 

Seed Trade News, 60 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
(W) Seed news only. A. M. Tibbets. %c, Pub. 

Seed World, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (2M) Arti- 
cles on growing and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald. 
Zc, Pub. 

Service Station News, 369 Pine St., San Francisco. (M) 
Articles on service station operation. R. H. Argubright. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Technical articles on shoe manufacturing, news items of 
factories. E. E. Cote. lc, news %c, Pub. 

Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 500 to 1500, 
verse on shoe repairing 1 to 4 stanzas, fact-items, fillers 
50 to 100, jokes, epigrams. A. V. Fingulin. Y%c to le, 


ub. 

Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York. (M-15) 
Illustrated articles on business-building methods for soda 
— and soda lunches. John Russel Ward. 25c inch, 

Southern Funeral Director, Atlanta, Ga. (M) Articles 
Eon to Southern morticians. Wm. F. Coxe. 25¢ inch, 

ub. 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(2M-15) Trade miscellany. %c up, Pub. 

Southwestern Retailer, Wholesale Merchants’ Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. (M) Articles, interviews with successful 
gg dealers of Southwest. Joe Buckingham. 4c to 1%e, 

ub. 
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Spice Mill, The, 97 Water St., New York. (M-35) News 
from tea, coffee, and spice centers. Limited market for 
brief articles. B. F. Simmons. %c to 1c, Pub. j 
Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M) Trade miscellany, illustrated reviews on mer- 
chandising, store arrangement, news reports on store 
activities. C. T. Felker. Y%c and up, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Journal 521 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Sporting goods and Dept. store merchandising articles, 
trade news. Cal Johnson, %c up, Pub. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Commercial Square, 
Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Trade miscellany. A. Stritmatter. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Taxi News, 220 W. 42d St., New York. (M-10) Short 

humorous or technical articles relating to taxicabs, brief 

humorous verse. Edward McNamee. Ind., Acc. 

Taxi Weekly, 54 W. 74th St., New York. (W-5) Illus- 

trated taxicab industry articles up to 1500; news stories. 

H. A. Brown. $2 column, Pub. 

Tile Talk, 507 W. 33d St., New York. (Bi-M-10) Tile 

articles 800 to 1000. Edwin G. Wood. 1c, Acc. 

Tires, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) News and 

ga covering retail tire trade. Jerome T. Shaw. 4c, 
ub. 

Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York. Merchan- 

dising articles. Clyde B. Davis. 1c, Pub. 

Tractor and Equipment Journal, 551 Sth Ave. New 

York. (M) Selling stories covering tractors, power farm- 

ing equipment. Good rates, Pub. 


American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 

(M-20) Older boys. Short-stories 3000 to 5000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000, fact articles dealing with older boy inter- 
ests 50 to 4000, one-act plays, short poems. George F. 
Pierrot. 2c up, photos $2, Acc. 
American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Ages 12 to 18. Girl Scouts publication. Action, short-sto- 
ries 3500 to 4500, handicraft, vocational, athletic articles 
3000 to 3500. Miss Margaret Mochrie. Ic up, Acc. 


American Newspaper Boy, 15 W. 5th St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (M) Short-stories of inspiration to news- 
paper carrier boys 1200 to 2000. Bradley Welfare. %4c, Acc. 
Beacon, The, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W) Boys and 
girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 2000; serials, 
verse, miscellany. Miss Marie W. Johnson. 1/3c, Acc. 
_Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W) Medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Boys’ Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis. (W) Ages 14 to 18. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
illustrated articles 100 to 1500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Out-of-door adventure, sport, 
achievement short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 30,000, 
meet verse; articles up to 2000. James E. West. lc up. 

cc. 


Boys’ Monthly Magazine, 740 Superior Ave., N. W. 
Cleveland, O. (M) Adventure stories, fillers, articles, for 
boys 12 to 17. J. A. De Vries. 1c, Pub. 


Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 
chapters 2500 each, scientific, success articles up to 500, 
success, curiosity, scientific news items, miscellaney. D. 
C. Cook, Jr. %c up, verse 10c line, Acc. 

Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 17 years up. 
Adventure, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500, serials 
2 to 12 chapters 2000 each: descriptive, biographical, travel 
articles up to 2000; verse. Hight C. Moore; Noble Van 
Ness. Yc, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Child Life, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Interesting, realistic short- 
stories and boys’ material up to 1800. Rose Waldo. 4c to 
Ic, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Children’s Buddy Book, The, 93 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston. (M-15) ientific articles for young children, 
short-stories up to 1500, serials for boys and girls 8 to S, 
wholesome humor, educational novelties. D. EF. Bushnell. 
Up to Ic, Pub. 

The, 470 St., Boston. Chil- 
ren’s articles, short-stories, drawings, puzzles, musi 
etc. Rose Saffron. Y%c up, Pub. 
Children’s Hour, The, W. Terre Haute, Ind. (M) Chil- 
ren’s short-stories 1000 to 1500, verse, games, articles on 
child training for parents 1000 to 1500. Edna Lloyd Con- 
cannon. % to 1c, Pub. 

Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teen 
ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short-stories with 
Christian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers, nature, 
fact, how-to-make-it articles 300 to 1000. Bible puzzles. 
Charles G. Trumbell; John W. Lane, Asso. $10 a story, 
fillers $5, puzzles $1 to $2, Acc - 
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Western Barber and Beauty Shop, 312 E. 12th St., Los 
Angeles. (M) Methods articles concerning Pacific Coast 
barbers and beauty shop operators. Michael J. Phillips, 
up, Pub. 

Western Confectioner, 57 Post St., San Francisco, 
(M-25) News and features of Western confectioners, 
Russell B. Tripp. Fair rates, Pub. 


Western Florist, 312 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. (W) 
News and features of successful florists. M. J. Phillips, 
Yc up. 

Western Wood Worker, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
(M) Articles on wood-working plant operations, illus- 
trated interviews, Western locale, 1000. Nard Jones. % 
to lc, Pub. 

Wholesale Druggist, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Concrete business articles. Jerry McQuade. lc up, Pub. 

Wholesaler-Salesman, 239 W. 30th St., New York. (M) 
Illustrated articles on plumbing and heating wholesale 
activities, management, personality sketches, etc., 100 
to 2000. Treve H. Collins. 1c up, Acc. 

Window Shade and Drapery Journal, 22 FE. 12th 
Cincinnati. (M) Articles on all phases of shade and 
drapery business, interviews, news items, photos. Otis F, 
Herrman. % to 2c, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 

Wood —~s Industries, 4th St. at Clinton, James- 
town, N. Y. (M) Technical wood-working management 
and production articles. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 


LIST D 
Juvenile and Young Peoples’ Publications 


Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Young people 18 to 24. Wholesome short- 
stories 2500-3500, illustrated articles 1000 to 2500, fact 
items 200 to 1000. A. D. Moore, %4c up, Acc. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Chil- 
dren 4 to 8. Short-stories under 800, short articles, talks to 
mothers, illustrated verse. No fairy stories. David 
Cook, Jr. Y%c up, Acc. 

Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Articles 
on youth’s activities 1000 to 1500, nature and human 
interest essays 1000, short-stories of interest to young 
people 1500 to 2000, short verse. W. E. J. Gratz. 1/3c to 
4c, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 

Every Child’s Magazine, 108 N. 18th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
(M) Boys and girls about 12. Short-stories 2000; travel 
articles. Few fairy stories. Grace Sorenson. Low rates, 
Pub. 

Everygirl’s Magazine, 41 Union Square, New York. 
(M-12) Camp Fire Girls’ Publication; short-stories 2500 
to 4000, novelettes 15,000 to 20,000, articles 500 for girls 

16 to 18. Marta K. Sironen. Ind., 3 weeks after Acc. 

Forward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Young People, 
high school age up. Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials up 
to 8 chapters, illustrated articles, miscellany. 4c, Acc. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, 0. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 100 
to 2500; serials 5 to 8 chapters; informational, inspira- 
tional articles 100 to 800, short verse. J. W. Owen. $1 to $5 
per story, Acc., poems 50c to $2. 

Front Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young People, teen ages. Moral 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 20,000 to 25,000, general- 
interest articles 1500 to 2500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Ages 12 to 18. Short-stories 2400 to 
3000, out-of-door type, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c 
up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500, serials 9 
to 10 chapters, articles 100 to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. 
Erma R. Bishop. $3 to $5, Acc. 

Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin Ill. 
(W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 6 to 
8 chapters 2400 each, illustrated articles 800, editorials 
1200 to 1400 and under 800. David C. Cook, Jr. Yc, verse 
10c line, photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Girls’ World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. Short-stories 2500, 
serials, miscellany. Acc. 

Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 10 to 17. Short-stories 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 

High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 819 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 25 
to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, Acc. 

Intermediate Weekly, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Wholesome stories 
with purpose, for young people, boy and girl characters. 
Short-stories 1200, serials 6 to 12 chapters not over 2 
each; descriptive, travel, biographical, practical articles 
up to 2000; verse. Noble Van Ness, Novella Dillard Pres- 
ton. 4c, poems $1 to $2.50, Acc. 
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John Martin’s Book, 300 4th Ave., New York. (M-40) 
Material for children under 10. John Martin; Helen Wal- 
do, assistant. 1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Junior Boy, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Wholesome 
adventure short-stories 1200; serials 2 to 10 chapters, arti- 
cles up to 1200, verse. Noble Van Ness. Yc, verse $1 to 
$2, Acc. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. (W) Short-stories 1500, serials, miscellany. Robert 
p. Anderson. %c, Acc. 

Junior Girl, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 


» $th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Ad- 


venture, achievement short-stories 1200, serials 2 to 12 
chapters 1200 each, verse up to 5 stanzas. Novella Dillard 
Preston. %c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 


unior Home Magazine, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


J 
(M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘“how-to-make” articles, 
miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. 1c, pub. 


Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost Ave., 
‘Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12; short- 
stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 chapters, short mis- 
cellany. Mabel Hanson. 1/5c, Pub. 

Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. ( Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, 


| jlustrated; verse. %4c, Acc. 


Juniors, M. E. Church South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (W) Brief short-stories, articles, poeriis, for younger 
children. Estelle Haskin, Katherine Tatom. Inc. 

Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 500 to 3000, 
serials 8 to 12 chapters, poems up to 16 lines, informa- 
tive articles 200 to 600, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Junior World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St. Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 to_12. Short-stories 
wp . 2500, serials, miscellany. Owen C. Brown. $5 per 

, Acc. 


Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 276-280 River St., 
Maniste, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories, 
verse. Low rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Little Learners, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children 4 to 8, short-stories under_800, short_articles, 
talks to mothers, illustrated verse. David C. Cook, Jr. 
up, Acc. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 to 14. Low rates, Acc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older boys and girls. Ilus- 
trated descriptive articles, short-stories 3000 to 3500, serials 
6 to 12 chapters. Fair rates, Acc. 


Mayflower, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, verse. 
air rates, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 1926 Broadway, New York. (W- 
10) Articles on airplane construction; fiction. 1c, Acc. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Adventure stories 500 
to 700. Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chi- 
cago. % to Y%c, Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W) Young people. 
Short-stories, serials dealing with character development 
and ideals. Louise Slack. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Open Road for Boys, The, 130 Newbury St., Boston, 
(M-15) Boys’ interests. Outdoor life, aviation, sport, ad- 
venture, school-life, humor, short-stories 2000 to 3500, 
serials up to 40,000, articles 1000 to 1500. Clayton H. Ernst. 
Up to Ic, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. 
J. W. Owen. Up to %c, Acc. 

Our Little Ones, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little children. Short-stories 
300 to 600; verse. 4c, Acc. 


Picture Story Paper, 150 5th Ave., New York. Children 
4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 34c to lc, Acc. 

Picture World, Am. wee! School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St, Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-stories 
400 to 800, verse. $3 to $4 per M up, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

Pioneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 9 to 14. 


Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials up to 8 chapters, mis- 
cellany, illustrated articles 800. 2/5c to %%c, Acc. 

Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-15) 
Juvenile short-stories 1700, poems, editorials on child 
Psychology. E. F. Schueren. 1c, Pub. 

Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
Cinnati. (W-2) Girls, 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to 3000, 
Serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, miscellany. Wilma K. 
McFarland. Fair rates, Acc. 
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Queen’s Gardens. Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 9 to 14. 
Short-stories, 2200 to 2500; serials, articles 500 to 700, 
photos, miscellany. 2/5c to %c, Acc. 


Ropeco Magazine, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 Broadway, 
New York. (M-Gratis) Boys 5 to 16. Adventure, animal, 
boy interest short-stories, articles, jokes, miscellany. 
Miss L. F. Roth. 2/3c, Acc. 


St. Nicholas, Century Co., 353 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-35) Boys and girls, 10 to 18. Short-stories 1500 to 
3500, serials, informative articles, verse. George F. Thom- 
son. lc up, Acc. and Pub. (Overstocked.) 

-Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St. St. 
Louis. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 1000, 
‘Things-to-do” articles 300, poems 4 to 12 lines, simple 
puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 6 to 9 and parents. 
Short-stories 300 to 600, articles 100 to 300, verse. Mrs. 
Ruth Taylor. %4c, Acc. 

Sunbeam, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Little folks. Short- 
stories up to 500, verse. 2/5c to Y%c, Acc. 

Sunbeams, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories not 
more than 400 with illustrations. Fair rates, Acc. 

Sunshine, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories not more 
than 400. Fair rates, Acc. 


Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Boys, 9 to 15. Wholesome adventure short- 
stories 2000 to 3000, serials of character development 20,000 
to 30,000, articles 500 to 1200, editorials 200 to 500, verse 
12 to 20 lines, fact items. Alfred D. Moore. %c up for 
_— fiction le up, verse $2.50 to $10, photos $1 up, 

cc. 

Torchbearer, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Girls, 10 to 17. Short-stories 2000 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, articles 1800; miscellany. 
Yc up, Acc. 


Watchword, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, 
> (W) Short-stories, moral tone, miscellany. Low rates, 

cc. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-20) Children 6 to 12. Up- 
lifting short-stories 800 to 1200, serials 2500 to 6000, verse, 
puzzles. Imelda Octavia Shanklin. Up to Ic, Acc. 

Wellspring, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short-stories, serials, 
verse, miscellany, 2/3c, Acc. 

What to Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials under 
6 chapters 2500 each, articles, editorials up to 800. Helen 
Miller Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 


Young Churchman, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (W-5) Material for boys and girls 10 to 15. 
Pearl H. Campbell. Moderate rates, Acc. 

Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, II. 
(M-3) Children’s paper of W. C. T. U. Temperance, health, 
anti-tobacco, character-building articles and short-stories 
up to 1500; puzzles. Edith Grier Long. Moderate rates, 
Pub. No payment for verse. 

Young Israel, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) Chil- 
dren under 16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 
1200 to 1500, verse (overstocked). Elsa Weihl. Under Ic, 
$3 to $5 for verse. Acc. 

Young People, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 years up. Short-stories 2000 to 
yo serials, articles, miscellany. Owen C. Brown, %4c, 

cc 


Young Peonle’s Friend, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Ander- 
son, Ind. (W) Educational articles 1000 to 2500, short- 
stories 2000 to 2500, serials 2500 to 3000, editorials, essays 
200 to 1500, verse 3 to 8 stanzas. L. Helen Percy. 8 
column inch, verse Se line, Pub. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Feature and inspirational articles under 1500, short- 
stories to 3000, serials 13,000. Boys and girls, teen ages. 
$4 to $5 per M, Acc. 

Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, 
Til. (W) Boys and girls, 17 to 25. Short-stories 3000, serials 
up to 8 chapters, illustrated articles, miscellany. Helen 
Miller Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 
Troost Ave., Kansas City. (W) Boys and = high- 
school age and up. Short-stories 2000, serials, articles, 
miscellany. Low rates, Pub. ; 

Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories up 
to 2500, serials 4 to 8 chapters 2500 each, articles 100 to 
1000, editorials up to fact items 50 to 100. Owen 

Brown. %%c, photos, 25c up, Acc. 
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I Me: “Gone is the ancient prejudice,” says the Lucky 
Strike announcer over the N. B. C. radio 
hookup, referring to the smoking of cigarettes. One 
might also say the same thing about correspondence 
courses. It is true that at one time such courses could 
not fully be depended upon to give honest, authoritative 
service, but the leaders in the field today are as much 
above question as are Harvard, Yale and Princeton, and 
other universities. People do not doubt them; men and 
women in all walks of life turn to them for education 
and training. Gone is all vestige of former doubt. 


Se Me Few subjects are so adaptable to the corres- 
dence method as short-story writing. Listen- 
ing to lectures and hearing other students’ stories criti- 
cized, class-room methods, have but little direct bearing 
upon developing one’s creative abilities. In a sound cor- 
respondence course, one writes constantly, receiving 
help and guidance throughout. The student wants to 
write, and what could be more ideal. than training by 
writing? No wasted time, no boredom in listening to 
lectures, no misdirected effort through inexperienced 
criticism of other students. Correspondence work in 
fiction writing is indeed superior in almost every way 


to class-room teaching. 
om: Both types of teaching are part of this writer’s 
experience. In the class-room, students’ criti- 
cisms are often colored by a too keen desire to be criti- 
cal, to reveal their own superiority, to give vent to 
envy, to satisfy personal animosity. Sometimes the in- 
structor’s report on a story differs greatly from the 
class’s report. Inexperience and personal feeling are 
pitted against authority and experience. The result is 
sometimes confusing. The class may set itself up as a 
cross-section of the reading public. But short-story 
students are hyper-critical, hence no approximation even 
of the great reading public. 


wh In correspondence work, the student receives 

a carefully thought-out and fully-written criti- 
cism of every story and of all written work. This is 
ready for his examination at any time. He has on file 
an entire record of his weak points and his strong points 
in fiction writing. He has invaluable notes on editorial 
prejudices, reader appeal and other important subjects 
as they apply to him individually. This record is of 
the utmost value. Dozens of experienced writers have 
taken the Simplified Training Course in order to get 
this record—even after they had been selling stories for 


several years! 
om There are many other distinct advantages in 
correspondence training. The way to learn 
is to be curious, to ask questions. Every one who has 
attended a class of any kind knows the difficulty of ask- 
ing questions. If one asks more than one or two he 
becomes conspicuous and thereafter is reticent. And even 
if one is not shy in this respect he does not have the 
opportunity to ask many questions, for others want to 


Short-Story News of the Month 


BY DAVID RAFFELOCK 


ask questions and the instructor can not spend all of 
his time with one pupil. In correspondence work, on 
the other hand, one may sit down and write as many 
questions to his instructor as he wishes, taking time to 
compose them carefully so that the answer can be accu- 
rate and complete. The Simplified Training Course 
urges its students to ask questions and maintains a 
special service in this connection. All questions are 
given prompt attention and are answered by some one 


especially qualified. 
4g There is but one major difficulty in training 
for fiction writing through correspondence, and 
that is the tendency of some to postpone working out 
the assignments. The S. T. C., realizing this natural 
human weakness, has made its training not only so 
practical but also so interesting that once the assign- 
ments are begun the student feels an irresistible desire 
to keep right on. And should one even then backslide, 
the instructor sends a kindly note which usually inspires 
the student to plunge once more into the work and 
complete the development of his ability. For these rea- 
sons, the Simplified Training Course is responsible for 
training a larger proportion of successful writers than 
any other university or correspondence course. 
th: Correspondence training is the most economical, 
too. If one attends a class there are many 
times when he is unable to go because of illness, family 
duties or whatnot. Under the correspondence method 
he can write when he has time and when conditions are 
most conducive to progress. There is no class bell to 
ring, no clock to watch, no harassed instructor eager 
to get away from school. All artificial restrictions are 
removed under the correspondence method. Both for 
the student and the instructor. The latter, too, works 
under ideal conditions. He is able to be frankly critical, 
to take time to pass judgment, to work when his mind is 
alert. There are no time limits to his class period, no 
backward students to retard the brilliant ones, no un- 
comfortable class-room formalities. He works in his 
shirt sleeves, smoking his pipe, when the light is good 


and his mind is clear. 
Sh The results of conscientious correspondence 
training are reflected in these notes from some 
of the satisfied S. T. C. students: “I find the work 
stimulating and your comments plainly show that you 
know your business.”—J. H. S., Duluth, Minn. .. . 
“I am much pleased with the criticisms, as they have 
been very helpful to me.”—L. C. B., Woodward, Okla. 
- . . “It may interest you to know that since the 
last assignments sent you I have had two stories ac- 
cepted by Good Story Pub. Co. Naturally this raises 
the stock of S. T. C. immensely in my opinion, and | 
certainly shall never regret the day I subscribed for it.” 
—A. H., Salt Lake City. . . . “I find your course 
most entertaining and beneficial.”—R. L., Los Angeles. 
“My sincerest appreciation for your interest 
and help.”—J. R., Columbus, Ohio. 
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ust Published— 


A Guide for Creating 
Vivid, True Characters 


Psychology 


' By Alan M. Emley, LL.B. 


Every author will find this unusual vol- 
ume of definite, practical help. Choose 
the type of character you want. Then 
look him up in this book. You will 
learn just what is the inner nature of 
such a person. You will obtain the in- 
timate touches of realism that mean 
success in writing. 


4 


This book will solve your problems in 
characterization. 


SOLAR PSYCHOLOGY is one of the 
most revolutionary and courageous 
books ever written. 


The author has conducted years of re- 
search in a field that has been neglected 
by science. After observing and an- 
alyzing hundreds of people in all walks 
of life, he makes the startling state- 
ment that our inner natures, character- 
istics, talents and inherent weaknesses 
are formed largely at the time of birth 
through forces outside this earth. 


That these effects are present—that 
they can be observed in each and every 
person—is proved beyond a question in 
this book. 

_ SOLAR PSYCHOLOGY is a complete work- 
ing manual of personal analysis. It is written 
in plain language, and avoids all scientific 


» and technical terms. It shows how to make 
an analysis of yourself and others. 


Here is the most fascinating, revolutionary 
and practical of all psychology. 
Size 614 by 914, 470 pages, 20 photo- 
graphs and charts. Price $6.00. 


_WILLIAM H. ANDRE, Distributor 
Kittredge Building Denver, Colo. 


_ Please send SOLAR PSYCHOLOGY. Enclosed 
is $6.00 in full payment. 


And he had put his whole 
soul into that story ! 


Every last ounce of his creative ability had been expended. 
Nights and days of searching for the right word. Hours 
of hunting in strange places for the local color and the life- 
touches he wanted. He had studied people. He had drawn 
his characters from life. He had built and built again his 
plot. Written and re-written, He sent the story to an 
editor. After a long wait it came back with a polite, 
non-committal rejection, What was wrong with it? 
‘What was it the editors were looking for ? 


To teach ambitious writers to get their stories across is 
the aim and purpose of the Palmer Institute of Authorship. 
Through concise text-books, lectures studied in your own 
home, through criticisms of your writing done at your own 
pleasure, you will soon acquire the professional touch. You 
will learn how to stand off from your work and view it 
coldly and critically. You will get the editor’s point of 
view. Within a short time, by concentration, study and 
work, you can be writing salable stories, 


Don’t stumble blindly when what you seek—the profes- 
sional touch—is so near at hand. You have good ideas,new 
characters, dramatic situations. Your feet are already on 
the road to success, A course of intensive training with 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship will speed the day 
when you can pick up a magazine and say, “That is my 
story.” 

For full information concerning Palmer training and 
Palmer Courses clip and mail the coupon, 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 147-Z, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 


I am interested in: J Short Story Writing 0 English and Self- 
Expression O Photoplay Writing O Writers’ Criticism Service 


Name. 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential, No salesman will call. 
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Astounding Storics, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, is a projected magazine of the Clayton Pub- 
lishing Company, which is due to appear in January. 
It will be devoted to stories of fantastic pseudo- 
scientific type. Short-stories up to 10,000 words in 
length, complete novels of about 25,000 words, and 
three and four-part serials of 40,000 to 60,000 
words, are sought. Human interest is required 
and love interest is permitted. Harry Bates, editor 
of Wide World Adventures, will be editor. 


Snappy Magazine, published by Lowell Publica- 
tions, Inc., Dunellen, N. J., “is very much in the 
market for well-written short snappy stories,” 
writes Virginia O’Day, editor. “We can promise 
quick reading, prompt reports, and payment of 1 
cent a word on acceptance. Address at our New 
York office, 28 W. Forty-fourth Street, for quick 
action.” 


Merle Crowell, editor of The American Maga- 
sine, 250 Park Avenue, New York, since 1923, 
resigned the latter part of October. The Crowell 
Publishing Company announces the appointment 
of Sumner Newton Blossom, formerly editor of 
Popular Science Monthly, as his successor. 


Ramer Reviews, Inc., 120 W. Forty-second 
Street, New York, writes: “Will you please in- 
form your readers that we would like jokes of a 
snappy, peppy nature, for which we will pay 1 cent 
a word, and no less than $1 for each one that is 
accepted? Address Joke Editor.” 


Goblin, 265 Vitre St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
a monthly edited by Joseph Easton McDougall, 
recently was changed from a humorous to a general 
magazine. It desires light, informative, topical 
articles of Canadian interest, from 1500 to 2000 
words in length, short-stories of 2000 to 3000 
words, and serials. Light verse is used, also jokes, 
skits, and anecdotes. No Western or juvenile mate- 
rial desired. Payment is at from 1 to 3 cents a 
word on acceptance. 


The Connelly Publishing Company, 223 Oua- 
chita Avenue, Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
announces itself as in the market for original 
plays, recitations, and novelty stunts for children. 
A letter to a contributor states that simple pri- 
mary plays are sought. The majority submitted 
are too elaborate for the average schoolroom. 
Pagany, 109 Charles Street, Boston, is an- 
nounced as a new quarterly edited by Richard 
Johns. It will publish fiction, poetry, and criti- 
cism. 
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The four new magazines of the Tower Maga- 
zines, Inc., 233 Broadway, New York, to be dis- 
tributed exclusively through the Woolworth 
stores, are as follows: The Home Magazine, The 
Illustrated Detective Magazine, The Illustrated 
Love Magazine, and The New Movie Magazine. 
It is understood that an issue or two will be tried 
out as a test of their salability, and they prob- 
ably will not be very actively in the market for 
material until this test has been made. Kenneth 
Hutchinson is editor. Rates paid are understood 
to average 2 cents a word on acceptance. 


Airplane Stories, Underworld, and Golden 
West, recently reported as suspended, are being 
continued, according to a letter received from R. 
T. Martin of the Eastern Distributing Corpora- 
tion. Airplane Stories, 120 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York, edited by Wm. L. Mayer, desires short- 
stories of 3000 to 10,000 words, novelettes 10,000 
to 30,000, and serials 30,000 up. They must be ac- 
tion stories dealing with either war or commercial 
aviation—no love interest. Payment is at 1 cent 
a word minimum on acceptance. Underworld 
probably has been returned to its former pub- 
lishers, the Garwood Publishing Co., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Miss 1929 (to be Miss 1930 with January issue), 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, formerly edited 
by Bina Flynn, is now edited by Orlin Tremaine. 

Red Book Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, under the McCall Company ownership, has 
been re-entitled Redbook. 

Playgoer, 134 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, is 
now edited by Albert E. Peters. It is a magazine 
issued by an association of theaters, using ma- 
terial of interest to playgoers. The publishers write: 
“We recently had in our employ Mr. Victor H. 
Cunnyngham as editor, and through some error 
all material sent by your contributors for the 
Playgoer, goes to Mr. Cunnyngham’s home ad- 
dress, 7705 Sheridan Road, Chicago. All con- 
tributions should be sent to the above address. We, 
of course, will not be responsible for manuscripts 
sent to our former editor.” 

Bookwise, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
a new magazine devoted to reviews of books, is 
open to reviews written on assignment only. 

Play Mate, 3025 FE. Seventy-fifth Street, Clevé- 
land, O., should be listed as paying 1 cent a word 
on publication, instead of 2 cents, as at first re- 
ported. 
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SEND-IT-FIRST SECTION 


APPROVED BUYERS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Advertisers in this department require literary material 
in quantities, want the best offerings first, and are using 
paid space to secure them. Give these magazines first 
consideration when you have manuscripts to offer. 


We Need 


Railroad Fact and Fiction 


Stories 


With the return of RAILROAD MAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE a market is now created for good clean, thrill- 
ing fiction, strong in characterization, plentiful in 
plot and compelling in narrative—fiction that speaks 
smackingly of the railroad, with real railroad men 
as principals and the railroad as a_ background. 
Settings or locale may vary from Canada to Mexico, 
from India to Java, but they must be all railroad. 
In [gee we can use lengths from 3,000 to 60,000 
words, 


In fact material we are particularly interested in 
intimate biographies of outstanding railroad person- 
alities, from section hand to President. We want to 
see feature stories with photographs, on everything 
unusual in railroad operation or practice, gigantic 
engineering feats, tunnel building, bridge building, 
etc. 


All manuscripts will be given a prompt reading 
payment at g rates will be made upon ac- 
ceptance. Authors will be accorded sympathetic co- 
operation and encouragement. M ripts should 
be accompanied with sufficient postage to insure 
og return in the event that they are unsuitable 
or us. 


WILLIAM EDWARD HAYES, Editor 


Railroad Man’s Magazine 
THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
280 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 


W up to 2500 words rela- 
MSS. ANTED*®.. to care of infants 
and children under seven. Practical, informative and 
helpful; not medical. Short poems, juvenile type but 
with appeal to parents. Payment upon application. 
Enclose stamped envelope for return if not available. 


THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL 


4 West Sist St., New York 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS INC. 


DRAGNET—WESTERN TRAILS 
FLYING ACES—SKY BIRDS 


Are always in the market for material, 
short-stories, novelettes and _ serials 
written for men readers. Prompt ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Payment twen- 
ty days in advance of publication. Ad- 
dress H. S. Goldsmith, Magazine Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 67 West 44th St., New 
York City. 


P 7 R IS uses Snappy Short Stories up to 4,000 
words, with an American idea of sex 
NIGHTS appeal and a risque Parisian back- 
ground—l4c per word up—payment 
promptly upon publication. Jokes, from 25c to 50c; 
Verse. 15c line; Paragraphs, 35c; Photographs—Art 
and Snappy Female poses, $3. 


SHADE PUR. co. 


AN OPPORTUNITY for a well-edu- 
cated young man or woman in an estab- 
lished literary business, combining manu- 
script service and mail-order text-book 
publishing. A half interest is now offered, 
but an option will be given by which pur- 
chaser may acquire balance within a given 
period if all arrangements prove satisfac- 
tory to both parties. A moderate capital 
required. The business is now and has 
been steadily profitable for many years, 
and is capable of much further expansion. 


ADDRESS PUBLISHER, c/o The Author & 
Journalist 


fide opportunity. 


The Author & Journalist endorses this as a bona 


If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts 


Fr ee write for a free copy of 


“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel” 
which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 

HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept AJ X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


We are in the market for novels and novel- 
ettes—15,000 to 25,000 words. 


They should be fast-moving in plot, with 
little or no woman interest and preferably 
not of the rustling type. 


Mystery or humor will help to give your | 
story special consideration. 


_ TWO-GUN WESTERN STORIES : 
537 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 68 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 
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HAVE YOU THE PREPARATION 
FOR AUTHORSHIP? 


"THERE are qualifications for successful authorship. 
What are yours? Stories, novels, books, are made of 
words. What do you know of words? How skillful are 
you in their use? Words, put together in sentences 
must respect rules. How good is your knowledge and 
practice of grammar? 
Fiction calls for characterization—a long word. Writ- 
ing the short story, the novel, you must depict char- 
acters. Are you able to do this? 
Suspense is indispensable. Have you mastered it pass- 
ing well—very well, or do you fail in respect to it? 


When we examine this thing, writing for publica- 

tion, we find it must be based on capacity plus 

equipment. That is why every Author & Journalist 

criticism is now accompani by the PROGRESS 

CHART. This chart answers for the writer the 

questions we have mentioned. If the author’s plot 

sense and his style are good, he is told so. He is 

helped to give attention to his deficiencies, which need 

to be corrected and which are pointed out. There is 

a rating given for ELEVEN different writing funda- 

mentals. 

There is no extra charge for the Progress Chart. It 
goes with a detailed criticism of the individual story. If 
the story is considered salable, the writer is given a list 
of possible buyers. This list is based_on the expert 
knowledge of markets of The Author & Journalist staff, 
constantly kept down to date through facilities for ob- 
taining market information closed to most others. If the 
story is not considered salable, its defects are indicated. 
If, in the opinion of The Author & Journalist staff, it 
can be revised to be made salable, the fact is pointed 
out, with concrete suggestions. 

No critic is ever employed by The Author & Journalist 
who has not demonstrated his own ability to write and 
sell fiction in volume. Every criticism is reviewed b 

Willard E. Hawkins, Editor and Chief of Criticism Staff. 
Service is fast—except in very rare instances, the manu- 
script, with detailed criticism, is on the way back to 
writer within three days of receipt. 

The merit of Author & Journalist manuscript criti- 
cism service is evidenced by the fact that it is exten- 
sively used by professional writers. 

The fees are very reasonable. This is the scale: 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 


,000 words $2.00 5,000 to 6,000 $4.50 
1,000 to 2,000 2.50 6,000 to 7,000 _. 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000 3. 7,000 to 8,000 —_. 5.50 

8,000 to 9,000 ___. 6.00 


4,000 to 5,000 9,000 to 10,000 6.50 
Each additional thousand words above 10,000 _____ .40 


Thus: 
15,000 words 8.50 60,000 words ———~$26.50 
20,000 words 10.50 70,000 words 30.50 
30,000 words 14.50 80,000 words 34.50 
40,000 words 18.50 90, words ———. 38.50 
50,000 words 22.50 100,000 words 42.50 


MARKETING ADVICE AND CRITICAL OPINION 
Clients who desire only a critical opinion of a manu- 
script, together with a list of possible markets if we 
consider it salable, may obtain this service by remitting 
HALF THE FEE for regular detailed criticism. Thus, 
for a 5000-word manuscript the appraisal fee would be 
$2.25. Our brief letter will tell WHY a story is consid- 
ered salable or unsalable, but naturally will not include 
the invaluable constructive analysis covered ull criti- 
cism service. 
OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
Literary revision with typing, per thousand words_$2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per thc d . ap 
Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less____— 1.00 

Additional lines, each 05 
Play Criticism: For each act. $.00 
All Fees Payable in Advance. Enclose Return Postage. 
You should join, the large group of ambitious writers— 
the “get-there” kind—who are working with The Author 
&  megeowe a Criticism Department. The Author & Jour- 
nalist staff will serve as your confidential literary ad- 
—— first friend in the great adventure of litera- 
ture. or frank, honest, inspiriing counsel, send your 
manuscripts to 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM 

DEPARTMENT, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Sky High Aviation, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, is a new magazine using rapid-fire aviation 
material, to appear under the Clayton imprint. 
will be somewhat more juvenile than the usyal 
type of aviation magazine and will offer but little 
general market, since much of its contents will be 
furnished by staff writers. Usual Clayton rates of 
2 cents a word upward on acceptance will, it js 
understood, be paid for such contributions as are 
purchased. 


Robert Elliott Productions, 200 E. Forty-seventh 
Street, New York, write: “We would greatly ap. 
preciate it if you would announce that we are look- 
ing for three-act plays with short casts, preferably 
with four characters and one setting. We also 
need full-length musical comedies with a cast of 
five or six characters only. Scripts should have 
several alternate titles. Terms: usual royalty 
basis.” Mr. Elliott, who sends the statement, fur- 
nishes several references. 


Aviation Stories and Aviation Stories and 
Mechanics, 1841 Broadway, New York, are edited 
by T. G. Burten, who writes that the magazines 
are in the market for aviation and technical articles 
of 3000 words, and short-stories, novelettes, and 
serials of aviation, action, and adventure types. 
Serials of adventure, suspense, and mystery with an 
American background are especially desired. No 
world-war stories are used. Payment is stated to 
be on publication at 1 cent a word minimum. Zippy 
Stories, Marie Suarez, editor, is a new publication 
apparently issued by the same company. In con- 
nection with this concern, a contributor writes that 
he has not been able to collect for stories pub- 
lished in December, 1928, and July, 1929, issues of 
the aviation magazines, which indicates that authors 
should proceed with caution in submitting material. 

Thrilling Stories, 11 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York, which last month asked THe Avrtuor 
& JOURNALIST to announce that unsolicited manv- 
scripts would be returned to the authors unread, 
does not seem to be adhering consistently to this 
policy. Writers who have submitted manuscripts 
recently have received letters stating: “You may 
rest assured that all material sent to us will be 
given careful attention and returned if not suit- 
able.” 


Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 139 E. Forty- 
second Street, New York, inadvertently omitted 
from our November list of book publishers, is a 
new firm doing a general publishing business and 
open to the consideration of first-class manuscripts 
in all fields for publication on a royalty basis. 

The Hartford Weekly Guide, formerly listed a. 
P. O. Box 428, Hartford, Conn., has been re- 
christened The Hartfordite and is addressed # 
252 Asylum Street, Hartford, according to a cot 
tributor, who further reports that he has beet 
unable to secure payment from this magazine for 
stories accepted and published some time ago. 
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Rhymes & Meters (Winslow).... 
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have hesitated. 
expense. 


tion of all. 


my students talk to you. 


novels. 


Just write me frankly. 


342 Madison Avenue 


THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 


Franklin, Ohio 
(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REBVE, 
editors) offers competent editorial assistance in the 
criticism, revision and marketing of manuscripts. 
Circular explaining methods and charges sent on 
request. Book manuscripts a specialty, correctly 
typed and prepared for publication. 


The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism, and 


Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 


1,000 words or less._ $1.00 3,000 to 4,000 words._...$3.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words... 160 4,000 to 5,000 words... 3.75 
2,000 to 3,000 words._._ 2.25 

Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
—_ 50 cents oe for each thousand words. 

‘or more than 40, words, special rates on request. 

POETRY. $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or three 
poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS—50c a thousand words. With 
one carbon copy, 75c. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting if red, will 
be charged for according to the extent and c ter of 


the work. 
Also Textbooks for Writers: 
Photoplay Writing—Its Oraftsmanship 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts..............++ 3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 2.50 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language 
(Walker) 2.15 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) ..........s.s..+ 210 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) ............. 1.75 
86 Dramatic Situations (Polti) ..........sseeseee+ 1.60 
Plotting the Short Chunn 


a rk 65 
The Way Into Print te 50 


(Oatalogue 80 others) Correspondence Invited 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU P 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


Let My Students Talk to You! 


OU HAVE pouBTLEss thought of sometime trying to get help with your writing and you 
I know why. The fees are not small—to you. 
I think, however, that there is still another reason for hesitating that is more 
important than not feeling you can afford help: you are not quite certain that you will get 
your money’s worth. The competence and sincerity of the critic is the most important ques- 


You must consider the 


Let me help you resolve this difficulty as far as I am concerned. 


The best way to learn what I can do for you is to send me a story to criticize. This 
will cost you from $5 to $10, depending upon whether the story is over 5,000 words. The 
next best way (if you don’t wish to invest $5 or $10 in an experiment) is to let some of 
I have asked several of them to write out accounts of their work 
with me. Some tell about first sales, some about increasing sales, one about a first $600 sale 
to Pictorial Review; and one about my launching the writer as a novelist with two published 
These documents are typewritten and bear the names and addresses of the writers. 


If you can convince me of your sincere desire to study my methods, I will send you one 
or two of these confidential reports for examination and return, charging you only the postage. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.” 


New York City 
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MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


TYPING—REVISION—VERSE 
CRITICISM 


“Business is good, thanks to your excellent typing.””— 
R. G. M. 

“T was very pleased with the changes you made in my 
story, as it surely improved my manuscript.’’—Mrs. G. S. 

“T was overjoyed at receiving your letter with my 
poem and its revision. I only wish I had half your 
wonderful gift.””—Mrs. J. C. 

Distinctive typing; unabridged-dictionary service; 
one carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 50c per 
1000 words; from handwritten, 75c per 1000 words. 
Poems: 1c per line. Literary revision of prose, 50c 
per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 3c per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


Wanted—Stories, Novelettes, Serials 


For negotiation in American and British markets. 
Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing expense. No 
reading fee. Enclose return postage. 

CHARLES B. McCRAY 
National Road at Clay Ave. Elm Grove, W. Va. 
Auxiliary services, if desired 
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“THE NO-NATION GIRL is a powerful, original, dramatic 
story, making an effective presentation of an almost un- 
touched field of American life, yet one that is obviously and 
genuinely American, as much so as that of Percy MacKaye’s 
Kentucky Mountains.”—Gamaliel Bradford. 


“An absorbing story of the Louisiana swamps.”—0O. 0. 
Melutyre. 


“It is extraordinary realism, and of a sombre beauty 
seldom equalled in the stories of white men and negro 
women. The people in it are all interesting, and the swamp, 
the rank, rich bayou, is as powerful a protagonist as No 
Man’s Land in the great war tragedies. It begins and ends 
on one low piercing note. All is atune, all flows, all is true, 
Evans Wall has done a remarkable piece of artistry. He 
has discovered a by-water of the human river in the black- 
and-white South, and in its shadowy, savage ambush has set 
a drama as simple, as poignant and vivid as any I know.’’— 
Frederick O’Brien. 


EVANS WALL wrote this book on the advice of the Au- 
thor & Journalist Staff. The mag le Sales Agency 
placed it for him with the Century Co. e wrote to The 
Author & Journalist— 

“I shall never forget the debt of gratitude I owe you. 
...- Your counsel and encouragement led me to write the 


YOU, TOO, MAY USE THIS SERVICE 


The Author & Journalist offers writers, beginners and 
advanced, a reliable sales service. A reading fee of $1 
for the first 1000 words, 25c for each additional thousand, 
is charged. The commission on sales is 15%, minimum 
commission $4. If a manuscript is not considered sal- 
able by The A. & J. staff, it is returned with a brief, 
helpful critical opinion. 
The knowledge of markets possessed by The Author & 
Journalist is greater than that of most writers. The 
sales agency guarantees to devote honest, intelligent ef- 
fort to selling manuscripts accepted for the purpose. 
The agency does not market photoplays, jokes, or verse. 
It handles articles and all types of salable fiction. 


Address The A. & J. Manuscript Sales Agency, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


DE LUXE SERVICE 


For $1.00, and return postage, I will criticize, and fur- 
nish list of six best possible markets for any manu- 
script under 8,000 words. Quality typing at low rates. 
Write for circular. = 
ANNE DONALDSON 

No. 60 Fourteenth Street Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Prize Contests 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Aye. 
nue, New York, announce a second juvenile novel 
contest. A prize of $2000 and royalties is offered 
for an original story suitable for girls or boys 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. The many. 
script should contain from 50,000 to 70,000 words, 
Closing date, September 1, 1930. 


The Horrocks-Ibbotson Company, Utica, N. Y, 
offers a first prize of $300, a second of $100, and 
forty prizes of tackle items, for best articles on 
“Restocking Streams and Lakes.” Contest open 
only to members of the Izaak Walton League, or 
fish and game clubs engaged in restocking. Stories 
must not be over 3000 words and should be ac- 
companied by photographs. An enrollment blank 
must be secured from the company or a local 
dealer. Closing date, March 31, 1930. 


The New York Daily News, P. O. Box 195, 
City Hall Station, New York, recently announced 
a daily $100 prize for the best last line for an in- 
complete nursery rhyme published each day. 


The Daily Mirror, 55 Frankfort Street, New 
York, offers $10 every day for the best short true- 
story plot, $50 for the best story each week, and 
$1000 for the best story of the year. From 3 
to 600 words preferred, containing the plot, which 
will be put in story form by Lewis Allen Browne, 
Literary Editor. No MSS. returned unless ac- 
companied by stamps. Address all material to 
Short Story Editor, Daily Mirror, P. O. Box 248, 
City Hall Station, New York. 


Field and Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York, offers prizes of $25, $15 and $10, in mer- 
chandise, in a contest of six divisions for photo- 
graphs. Closing date, January 31, 1930. 

The Division for Rural Work of the National 
Council Protestant Episcopal Church is offering 
the following prizes: $25 for the best play or 
pageant on the “Church and Rural Life” suitable 
for use during the Rogation Days, $15 for the best 
poster on “The Church and Country Youth,” and 
$10 for the best actual or possible “Program for 
a Parochial Celebration of the Rogation Days.” 
All plays, pageants, posters and programs  sub- 
mitted for award are to become the property of the 
Division for Rural Work and must be sent to the 
Rev. W. H. Foreman, Secretary for Rural Work, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, on or before De- 
cember 15, 1929, 


Airplane Stories, 129 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York, is conducting a “What Plane’ contest, 
in which contestants are required to recognize af 
airplane from published pictures and write 4 
letter about it. 

Discontinued—Sus pended 

Romance, New York. 

True Strange Stories, New York. 

World’s Greatest Stories, New York. 
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Absolutely Unsalable 


I received them—yet, after my editing, these sto- 
sold to well-known publishers: 


“The Demon Demonstrator” Munsey’s 
“Greater Love” I Confess 
“Delta Justice” -Young’s Magazine 
“Fortitude” Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation 
“Derelicts” (Novel) —. rrance & Co. 
“Quits” Ace-High 
“A Matter of Honor’’. National Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force’ Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience”.............True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade & Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Western Story, Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Ex- 
perience, and others. If you are in need of literary 
assistance—criticism, revision, or sales—my_ service, 
backed up by ten years’ experience, will give your 
work the best possible chance. Write for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their ewn 


Dr. Burton 


Laird Extension Institute, 546 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


ANEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone with an idea has a chance. YOUR idea for a pic- 
ture, no matter how unimportant it seems, may be the founda- 
tion for a rpiece. We want your stories NOW. Personal 
criticism—revision—sales service. Write today for booklet and 
full particulars. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU (Dept. F-12) 
Adeline M. Alvord, 219 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


that live, to understand motives, ete. It’s a 


W RITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 


20 Westminster Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


What Do YOU Expect 


To make from your writing? Double what you 
did last 12 months? My service will increase your 
sales and lessen your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. J. Hartford, Conn. 


A Live Agent for Live Authors 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial r dations. 


ARTHUR SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manu- 
scripts. If you want real editorial assistance, write 
for particulars. 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 


IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A 
HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seeming duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made of 
apparently hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 
ONCE. Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 
Station R, New York City. 


SPECIAL INTRODUC- 
TORY OFFER 


If you will send us $1 
at once, for a trial sub- 
scription (6 issues) we 
will examine any story 
or poem of 1000 words or 
less you have on hand 
FREE and tell you of its 
worth, or if it is good 
enough we will buy it or 
sell it for you. Send only 
one story please, and 
send stamps for its re- 
turn if not suitable. 


THE BEGINNER’S 
OPPORTUNITY 


New Writers! There is now being published 
a magazine devoted especially to your needs? 
Have you heard about it? If you haven’t 
you are missing the greatest opportunity ever 
offered you. 


THE NEW WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE 


It’s MORE than a magazine, it offers you 
helps, tips and service that no other magazine 
ever did. If you want to write, if you’ve 
been trying to get a chance in the field vou 
have chosen, you ni this magazine. We 
want you to see it. Critics and writers every- 
where endorse it. Let us send you a sample 
copy and tell you about our plans. Send 25c if 
you have it, if you haven’t, just send us your 
name and address and we’ll send you a copy 
FREE, we know you’ll thank us. Address— 


THE NEW WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
UPLAND, IND. 


TESTIMONIAL 


Gents: 

Just received the last 
issue of The New Writ- 
er’s Magazine, and have 
read every word in it. 
It is the best magazine 
of its kind in the field, 
I don’t want to miss a 
number. 

W. W. Herrington, 
Texas. 

We have on file, hun- 
dreds of such testi- 
monials as this. Every 
new writer should see it 
at once. 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department | 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 
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WHEN THE Epitor Buys 


OW does a business editor size up a submitted 
manuscript? An editor who is also a business 
writer told his methods to Southern members of 
the National Association of Business Writers 
meeting at San Antonio, October 24-25. He was 
E. H. Brown, editor of Texas Commercial News, 
Dallas. 

Remarking that he sold his own business stories 
with rather poor success until he had become an 
editor and got the editor’s slant, when he found 
himself making nearly 100% sales, Brown related— 
“First, I consider the effect of the article, if 
used, upon advertising. Will it enable us to get 
advertising? Will it hurt us? Will it have no 
effect ? 

“T consider it next from the standpoint of cir- 
culation. Are there subscribers, or interests, it 
will antagonize? Will it have no effect? Will 
the story help to sell subscriptions ? 

“Finally, I am interested in what the story will 
do for readers. Will it interest and help them?” 
Brown amplified with numerous interesting ex- 
periences. He told how, deciding what he would 
pay for an article, he was governed by the amount 
of work required to be done upon it. Top price 
went to the writer whose work required no editing 
at all; next price for articles requiring only a little 
editing; much lower prices when material was 
padded. Almost every piece of material appearing 
in Texas Commercial News is edited and then 
retyped before going to the printer. 

The San Antonio conference was a series of 
round-table discussions. An intensive study was 
made of trade practices and business writing prob- 
lems. President Ruel McDaniel was in charge. 
John T. Bartlett, executive secretary, attended. 
The San Antonio Chamber of Commerce tendered 
the visiting business writers a complimentary ban- 
quet. 

Simultaneously, an Eastern conference of the 
N. A. B. W., held at Boston, was in session. Louis 
Fabien Bachrach, famous photographer, talked on 
“Photos and the Writer,” and Guy Richardson, 
editor of Our Dumb Animals, on “Shorts.” 


New Eprtor—Otp Story 
M. CARY, Emporia Kansas, sends us a 


H. letter received by him from Otis F. Herr- 
mann, editorial department, Independent Salesman, 
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22 E. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati. 
dated October 9th. 


The letter 


“Answering your letter of the 2nd, we have made; 
careful check-up here in our editorial files and don’t seen 
to have any record of the manuscript, ‘Gets Into the 
Selling Field Early,’ which you say was sent to us om 
November 16, 1928. 

“T presume, therefore, that this story must have been 
returned to you, inasmuch as ever so many articles wer 
returned when I took over this desk, as our files had been 
overstocked with material accepted by the former editor 

“Hoping that you will be able to locate this withoy 
any further trouble, I am—’’ 

Of the article mentioned, Mr. Cary reports 
“This article was accepted at a definite price by 
the former editor after he had written me to sub- 
mit something. It never was returned.” 

If Mr. Cary has the original letter of acceptance, 
little correspondence should be necessary to clear } 
up this situation, even if the article cannot be lo- } 
cated. The second paragraph of Mr. Herrmann’ 
letter might be interpreted to mean that he ha } 
returned many articles which were definitely ac- 
cepted by the preceding editor. We find it hard to | 
believe that he would attempt any such obviou 
breach of ethics. 

THE AuTHor & JOURNALIST is anxious to have J 
from readers, at any time, for publication, name 
of publishers and editors who, without the consent 
of the writer, return matter which previously has 
been definitely accepted. This sort of thing in the 
past has happened far too often when publications 
have been merged, or combined, and when new 
editors have succeeded old ones. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLASS 
JOURNAL FIELD 


“Absolutely non-aeronautical” used to describe 
The Sportsman Pilot, published at 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, in the November Market Tips, 
should have applied to the type of material the 
publication does not want. The Sportsman Pilot 
is an aeronautical monthly, dealing with the sub- 
ject, however, chiefly from a social angle, and 
wants nothing but aeronautical matter. 


Nugents, The Garment Weekly, has been re 
vived by United Publishers. Editorial offices art 
at 239 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Arthur 
Sinsheimer is editor. Nugents is in the market 
for live, up-to-the-minute merchandising ideas 1 
the sale of women’s garments in the specialty shop. 
Rates, we understand, will be excellent, in line 
with those paid by Dry Goods Economist. 
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ARE YOU SELLING—REGULARLY? 


Literary reputations depond on repeated appearance and ever-increasing markets. Editors want writers who 
can consistently “make” their magazine and gain a reader following. It is the ‘regular’ who gets increased 


rates and editorial favor. : 
Where “Courses” Fail— 


Most short-story courses are inadequate as they dwell on theory and technique. They leave the writer floun- 
dering helplessly without any conception of current market demands. He knows how to write, but he doesn’t 


know what to write. : 
Real Sales Coaching 


letter js | 


I am primarily interested in selling stories. I supply a large portion of many magazines’ editorial content; 

I sell regularly to the entire range of magazines from Pictorial Review and other large circulation magazines to 

the popular all-fiction publications. I sell regularly in England. I am in intimate touch with the fiction market 

made a and publishing trends through personal contact. I know what the magazines want. It is my business to find 

pid Seem and develop writers to regularly supply the fiction demand. I coach my clients, when necessary, from the prac- 

Lge the tical angle of market requirements; I help them find themselves and sell them as writers to the editors instead 
7 of merely their individual stories. It is aiming at definite markets that makes for permanent success. 

oe Beginners Yesterday—Professionals Today 

had been Two years ago one client had never sold a story. He could not grasp the market situation, but once put 

r editor, on the right track, he achieved immediate recognition. Today I sell him regularly to Adventure, Short Stories, 

without f Romance, Brief Stories, Ace High, Sea Stories, Golden West, Two-Gun Western, Wild West and Complete Novel, 

: as well as many occasional sales too numerous to mention; in England I place his work regularly with Novel 
vied Magazine, Twenty Story Magazine, Blue Peter and Best Story. I’ve also placed his work with leading book 
eports, ublishers. 
rice by f d Less than a year ago another new writer started to work with me. His work now appears regularly in 

4 Love Story, All Story, Sky Riders, Sky Birds, Flight, Eagles of the Air. These are but two of scores of 
to sub- similar cases. 

Good Stories Wanted Immediately 

eptance I am in constant need of all types of fiction to supply editorial requests. If you wish to have your work 

4 handled by an agency that sells thousands of dollars’ worth of fiction monthly, that, will place salable material 
oO Clear efficiently and to the best advantage or give you a candid professional appraisal of its market value and possi- 
be lo- bilities, write for circular outlining terms. 
“mann’s AUGUST LEN NIGER 
he has | Literary Agent 
ely ac- 155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
hard to — = = 
obvious 

EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 

demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
names | jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- Commercial Writer and Artist 
onsent | writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. Lincoln Heights, Station A, Los Angeles, Calif. 

J Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; Non-fiction articles “pepped up” and embellished 
sly has |} verse, 1 cent per line; one carbon. A professional service. ik iaseuioda 
in the LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT Concise, constructive criticism—minus  flattery— 
cations 1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas Stories and articles with prospective sale value 
n new revised. Word perfect typing 50c per M. 
Limited sales service offered to exceptional mate- 
SUPERIOR TYPING SERVICE | rial for the “talkies.” Market very limited—a 100 
A former. U. S. Government employee, with long to 1 shot at the best—but a sale in this field means 
experience in Pant gorge and typing manuscripts for a four-figure check. Originality, snappy action, and 
publication, offers a prompt, neat, accurate and su- good lines essential factors. 
perior service, including corrections of spelling, punc- I offer painstaking co-operation, but I can’t make - 
read. per thousand words. pecial rate for long 
| manuscripts. Send work for estimate. Send manuscript with $1.00 fee—plus postage—for a 
GEORGE L. TREAT preliminary report. I reserve right to return any Ms. 
-" 1448 Pennsylvania St. Denver, Colorado and fee without comment if I deem it unsalable. 
Ave- GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE 
al the ' nder 2, words pert, 
5 W 2,000 to 15,000 words 40c per 1,000 
Pilot NE WRITERS! Over 15,000 words 30c per 1,000 
> sub- Avoid rejection slips by assuring yourself of neat, ac- 
curate typing. Unabridged dictionary service. Carbon 


Would you rather receive checks than rejec- 
tion slips? 


The American Society of New Writers, Inc., 


copy. 
RALPHIA E. BRADSHAW 


Box 651 Pensacola, Fla. 


been founded to guide you in the check | 
irection. AUTHORS 
att Write for particulars, 
a. The American Society ot Mew Writers, Inc. Prices reasonable. Write for information to 
509 Fifth Ave., Suite 901 New York City H. E. WHITTON 
| fine Box 132, Kiowa, Kansas 
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Editorial Criticism 


RITICISM of fiction Mss., by a former 

editor of 25 years’ standing, from the 

professional editorial point of view, with 
practical constructive suggestions for im- 
provement. Full personal attention to each 
case and each case given strictly individual 
handling. Frankness, not flattery. Indi- 
vidual courses of instruction and develop- 
ment a specialty. Send for booklet A. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


Carmel, New York 


Formerly editor McClure’s, Adventure, Romance; 
managing editor Delineator; four other magazines; 
author “Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” ‘Fic- 
tion Writers on Fiction Writing;’’ fiction and arti- 
cles in leading magazines. 


EXPERIENCED HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


A public stenographer, experienced in manuscript 
preparation and all branches of typing, including scen- 
ario work, offers exceptional service to writer-clients. 
Reasonable fees—send manuscripts for estimate to 


EDNA SCOLLEY 
175744 N. Western Avenue. Hollywood, Calif. 


MILNER WRITERS SERVICE 


Box 542 Glenrock, Wyoming 


: MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 

2 Quickly, accurately, neatly. Let us 
‘ help you to success. Write for infor- 
5 mation to 

? 


AUTHORS 


Why not have your manuscripts typed by a High 
School Teacher? Reasonable rates. 
Good work guaranteed. 


VERA BOWEN 
Gilman, IIl. 


OREGON TYPIST 

YOUR _ WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Prefessional, correct and corrected. Seventy- 
five cents one thousands words with special rates on 
book lengths. Revision and criticism extra. Carbon, 
of course. Return postage. 

CLARA J. DAVIS 

2194 Thompson St., R. 4, Box 172, Portland, Oregon 


HELEN DUVAL 
Former Associate Editor College Humor Magazine 
Short stories, novels, articles criticized. Edited 
and marketed. _ Typing, 50c thousand words, 

one carbon furnished. Write for details. 


Special Attention Given Young Writers 
511 Aldine Ave., Dept. E-1 ° Chicago, Il. 
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Window Shade and Drapery Journal, 22 § 
Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, O., writes that it has 
immediate need for material of the following 
kinds: “1. Articles dealing with unusual or ey. 
traordinary installations of shades or drapes, 
(Difficult jobs, big buildings, homes of famoys 
people, extraordinary types of shades or drapes.) 
Must be accompanied by photographs. Technical 
information can be secured from company making 
the installation. Such features must be accurate 
in every respect! 2. Stories about successful 
window shade shops—giving methods by which 
success has been reached, accompanied by photo 
of head of company, store, etc. Any unusual 
methods should be emphasized. 3. Interviews 
with men at the heads of great manufacturing 
companies in this field. Must contain a real mes- 
sage. 4. Short news items about new products 
being offered, new shops starting, new individuals 
in the field, changes in company personnel, changes 
in location of shops or factories. A correspondent 
is wanted in the following cities—New York, 
Boston, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, De. } 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, f 
Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- } 
cisco, Los Angeles, Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Miami, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia. 5. General articles 
about the shade and drapery business. We want 
no glittering generalities, but any man _ writing 
such an article must know the field, its problems, 
and its products, either from personal experience 
or interviews. All manuscripts must be well writ- 
ten, by capable writers. We will accept no MSS. 
which must be rewritten or which require a great 
amount of editing. The Journal must have facts 
not fancies. All MSS. will be given careful con- 
sideration, and since our files are empty at present, 
no worthy copy will be rejected. Rate of pay- 
ment—on publication at 34 to 2 cents per word. 
Photos, $2 to $5. Immediate acceptance or re- 
jection.” The statement is signed by Otis F. 
Herrman, Editor. 

Announcement was made in the October issut 
of the Druggist, Memphis, Tenn., of the new 
ownership of the publication—The Druggist Pub- 
lishing Company, corner Liberty and Chester 
Streets, Jackson, Tenn. 

With the November issue, Western Leather 
Goods appears combined with Western Gift, Art 
& Novelty Shop. The new publication bears the 
name, Pacific Coast Gift, Art & Leather. It is 
the official magazine of the Pacifiic Coast Gift, 
Art & Leather Association, and is published by 
the Keystone Publications, 312 E. Twelfth Street, 
Los Angeles. Name and fact features are used, 


together with news of the industry in the Far 
West. Rates, we understand, are the same as fof 
the other Keystone Publications—$5 to $7.50 a 
Michael J. 


thousand words on_ publication. 


Phillips is editor. 
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FINISHED MANUSCRIPTS 


ic in 
M competent to ‘‘finish’”’ a manuscript 
I al matters of spelling, punctuating, para- 
graphing, etc., because of many years drill at 
the editorial desk. Clean copy and one car- 
bon furnished for these rates: 


umber of words less than 2,000.......$1.00 
2,000 to 6,000 words, per M_ .50 
From 6,000 to 10,000 words, per M .. AS 


Verse: 50c a quatrain; anything over 
four lines, 5c a line straight. 
For extra-special editorial suggestions and re- 
vision, rate furnished on request. , 
Payment must accompany manuscript. 


(Mrs.) ADA M.SHAW _ 
Former Managing Editor The Farmer’s Wite 
1879 Feronia Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


Reading 1 
NO Criticism SELL non-fiction and fic- 
Postage tion for writers, give article 
topics and story plots and handle material for syndicates 


and talking picture concerns. 


Y . . 
WRITE on anything you like and forget the selling side. 


WORK TOGETHER to a mutual advantage. 


i RT NEVINS, 1431 Broadway, New York City 
— BS THIS TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE? 


Active Writer Will Help You 


i short stories, feature articles, and 
to help with your, manuscripts 
along same line. Brief constructive criticism on any 
manuscript under 8000 words with market suggestion 
for one dollar. Poems, 2 cents per line. 

CLAUDE B. CARTER ; 
156 E. Tulane Road Columbus, Ohio 


FREE CRITICISM 


Features Unusual New 
Service for Authors 


COMPLETE 
“5-POINT” 
SERVICE 


1. Every Ms. reviewed 
FREE, 

2. Detailed analysis of 
salable Mss., at actual 
handling cost. 

3. Mss. placed on com- 
mission basis. 

4. Maximum rates ob- 
tained. 

5. Prompt payments as- 
sured. 


Examine the five features of this remarkable Liter- 
ary Service. From the first draft of your Ms. 
to the receipt of a check from the publisher, it 
assures you diligent cooperation. Convince your- 
self that this new complete plan relieves you of 
every worry, expense and responsibility, that it 
achieves publication of salable Mss., and assists 
you to earn the profits you deserve. Send Mss. 
today for first review FREE. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 


100 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 1612, N. Y. C. | 


Hector Gavin Grey 
Trade-paper and Pulp-fiction Specialist 


Former editor business magazine and managing 
editor fiction publication. 


I can handle the work of a few more permanent 
clients who send me promising material, especially 
articles of any kind, with or without photographs. 
The following letters will give some indication of 
my services to writers: 


NECKWEAR 


Official Organ of the Associated Neckwear 
Industries, Inc. 


October 24, 1929. 


The secret of literary success is knowing 
where, when, and how to market manuscripts. 
Mr. Grey is qualified, by his experience as 
an editor and a writer, to handle these prob- 
lems. He can save the free lance writer 
many years of fruitless endeavor. 

(Signed) LANDON ROBINSON, 
Editor, Neckwear. 


LINENS 


A monthly magazine exclusively devoted to 
the better merchandising of all linens. 
October 19, 1929. 
The writer who attempts to enter the trade 
paper field without the guidance of an experi- 
enced agent such as Mr. Hector G. Grey, is 
practically doomed to disappointment. I would 
advise any ambitious writer to save time and 
money by engaging his services. 
(Signed) A. D. CONGER, 
Editor, Linens. 


INDUSTRIAL RETAIL STORES 


A National Publication Covering a Billion 
Dollar Market 
Lyman Publishing Corp., N. Y., 
October 23, 1929. 
The free-lance writer can do no better than 
engage the services of an experienced business 
manager. Mr. H. G. Grey’s background as 
an editor and a writer makes him invaluable 
to his clients. 
(Signed) E. S. HANSON, 
Editor, Industrial Retail Stores. 


Photographs of the above letters have been de- 
posited with the editors of The Author & Journal- 
ist, Canadian Refs.: Canadian National Newspa- 
ers and Periodicals Assn., and Canadian Daily 
Newspapers Assn., Toronto, Ont. 


Prospective clients will please note that I employ 
no circulars, form letters, nor descriptive booklets. 
Personal and individual attention to MSS. limits 
the extent of my clientele. I market MSS. on a 
commission basis with a fixed fee for editing, re- 
vising and criticizing MSS., coaching writers, and 
advice regarding requirements of magazines with 
which I am in contact. 


If I accept you as a client, you are a potential 
success. I visit editorial offices daily, am in com- 
munication with out-of-town editors, know what 
is wanted, know when it is needed, am constantly 
placing work, and keep you informed by mail, or, 
if you desire, telegram. 


All inquiries of a serious nature should be accom- 
panied by a sample of your work, published or un- 
published, a letter telling me of your experience 
and desires, a fully stamped return envelope, and 
a money order or check for $2.50. Remember, I 
write to you personally, and do not employ even 
a stenographer for this correspondence. 


Address your letter direct to my New York resi- 
dence, Suite 817, The Commodore Club, 351-359 
West 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 


THE AUTHOR 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance”’ is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer’’—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 

My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 

If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


YOUR PERSONAL TYPIST 


You will find me diligent and persistent in typing your 
manuscript to your perfect satisfaction. Original and 
carbon copy, 50 cents per thousand words; with editing 
for punctuation and spelling, 60 cents per thousand words. 
Fast service; accuracy guaranteed. Send your next manu- 
script to G. L. BEECHING, 303 Hansford Street, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS neatly and. 
accurately typed by experienced Authors’ 
Typist. Copying from typed copy, 50c per 
1,000 words; from handwritten, 75c per 1,000, 
words. Poetry Ic per line. Carbon free. 

LEE E. GOOCH 


Hernando, Miss. | 


Box 66 
NO Criticism FEES SEM; and fic- 
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YOU 
WRITE on anything you like and forget the selling side. 
E 
WORK TOGETHER to a mutual advantage. 


Inquire BERT NEVINS, 1431 Broadway, New York City 
IS THIS TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE? 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed to con- 
form with editors’ requirements. Minor revision 
and marketing if desired. Prompt service. Reason- 
able rates. 

E. S. DIERDORFF 
1117 S. Maple Carthage, Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL BOSTON COMPOSER 
experienced in writing 

Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 

will give your words a creditable setting. 

GORDON WEST 

222 Summer St., Desk A, Room 412, Boston, Mass. 


& JOURNALIST 


Sky News has just been launched in the ayja- 
tion field. This is a bi-monthly publication, pub. 
lished at 122 E. Forty-second Street, New York 
Dean Davenport, the editor, writes that, as yet, 
rate of payment has not been decided upon. 


Electrical Specifications, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, is announced as a new magazine of the 
Gage Publishing Company, devoted to methods and 
standards of electrical installation. It will appear 
in February, 1930. 

Giftwares, 1181 Broadway, New York, changed 
its name with the November issue to Giftwares 
& Decorative Furnishings. Hereafter, the edi- 
torial contents will include the home furnishings 
handled by gift retailers as well as the merchan- 
dise sold for actual gift purposes. Payment for 
feature articles is 1 cent a word on publication. 

R. O. Waltham has succeeded Louis S. Leavitt 
as mananging editor of Electrical Light & Power, 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Waltham 
states that little material is bought from outside 
writers, as “Electric Light & Power is written, 
insofar as we can possibly have it so, by its read- 
ers, members of the Electrical Utility Industry 
who are in touch with it in the situation and are 
talking a language which is understood by other 
operating men in the field.” 

Al. P. Nelson, editor, Iceless Age, 86 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., reports that his files are 
filled until after January 1. Jceless Age isa 
pocket-size publication, aptly termed the “original 
sales magazine of modern refrigeration.” It uses 
merchandising articles on mechanical refrigera- 
tion, and is reported to handle manuscripts in a 
businesslike manner, paying for those used prompt- 
ly on publication. 

N. R. Meyer, associate editor of Automobile 
Digest, 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, 0, 
writes that it has been decided to discontinue the 
Super Service Section of the magazine, and it will 
therefore, no longer be interested in material deal- 
ing with filling station super-service. However, 
super-service as it applies to garages doing gen 
eral repairing is acceptable. Circulation of Auto- 
mobile Digest is largely to garage men and me- 
chanics in towns of less than 1000 population, who 
are interested in stories on small-town garages, 
either doing general repairing or offering a variety 
of services. No “success” stories are wanted. 

Hides & Leather, 300 W. Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Watterson Stealey, editor, uses only tannery 
technical articles, of 2000 to,5000 words. Pay: 
ment is made after publication at 1%4 to 1 cent a 
word. 

Discontinued 

Department Store World, Philadelphia. 

Home Designer & Garden Beautiful, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Water Motoring, Chicago. 

The Farmers’ Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Dr. Esenwein can help you bring it out, and develop it 


Please send me without charge or 
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riety “29 Stories of Success’ 


Chi- 
Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
Pay 
i. § because they are taught to do so. | 
en 
one week; another has recently won a $2,000 I 
prize; others have sold their first stories. | 
News of this sort comes in every day. 
fand, i 
As 12/29 


for every Sak 
I've made HAL 


The A. & J. Simplified Training Course Proves of Direct Practice 
Value to Author ot Vilany Stories. 
Dear Mr. Raffelock :- August 4, 1929, 


I've just awakened to the fact that for the last two or three 
years I have been somewhat of a sap. I have had the §.T.0. course for 
a longer period even theh that, and so far have handed in the first 
four assignments. Why any man in his senses would try to walk a hundred 
miles when he had an automobile handy to make the trip in is a mystery. 
| But that is about what I have been doing in the way of fiction writing. 
| With the $.T.C. evailable and in my desk I have been blundering along 
trying to analyze published stories and work out my own treining. I'm 
through with that line of idiocy. From now on I'm going to take 
advantage of the service the course offers, having found that the 
_ _probleme-and-solution phase of technique thet I learned in the first 
lesson has been responsible for every sale I've made. 


I'm no rank beginner in writing. As I told you once before, 
I've made a living for years in Hollywood and New York, writing interviews 
| and features for the fan magazines under a dozen different names. I had 
an erticle in the AUTHOR & JOURNALIST on that kind of work three years 
ago. Since then I've elso put in a year and a half as a scenario 

writer on the staff of the Christie Comedy Studio. (Queer thing, but 

the problem-and-solution plot technique I learned. in that first S.T.C. 
lesson helped me more than anything else in turning out comedy scenarios.) 


A year ago I came East to try to develop fiction to the place 
where I could make a living at it. I haven't done it yet, though I have 
s0ld about a third of what I've written. Sales were all of short stories, 
and include to date, ACE-HIGH, RANGELAND STORIES, WEIRD TALES, MOVIE 
ROMANCES, and DRAGNET. 


I've studied published stories in the pulp-paper magazines until 
I'm dizzy, then I find by looking at the books of your course that I could 
have saved myself all that trouble. You have everything in there that I've 
learned with all my delving, end plenty more too. So from now on I'm 
stepping on the gas with the S.T.C., absolutely confident that if any 
one thing can help me get my stuff to the place where it will sell regularly 
enough to bring me a living, your course will certainly do it. 


| Very sincerely yours, 
6370 Franklin Ave., 


Hollywood, Calif. 


7% 


Now Send for Your Copy of “The Way Past the Editor” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

Ss. T. C. DEPT., 

1839 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 2 ant, STREET 

PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT OBLIGATION ON av’ CITY 

MY PART, YOUR FREE BOOK, “THE WAY . 

PAST THE EDITOR.” 
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